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PREFACE. 


HE present Journal, No. 29, forms Part ii of Miss A. G. Gilchrist’s 
selection of traditional Manx songs, taken mainly from Dr. John 
Clague’s MS. collection. Since Part i appeared, in Journal No. 28, a fortunate 
chance has led to the discovery of more Clague MSS. These proved to contain 
valuable additions to many of the songs printed in Part i and have been utilised 
accordingly. The heavy burden which the sorting and apportioning of the 
unexpected fragments laid upon Miss Gilchrist has been cheerfully borne by 
her, and the Folk-Song Society is proportionately in her debt for the fine work 
that she has done on its behalf. In the end it was found that the newly- 
discovered MSS. necessitated the division of the Manx material into three 
parts. Journal No. 30 will therefore consist also of songs from the Isle of Man, 
forming Part iii ; and this concluding number will contain General Indexes to 
the Collection as a whole. Miss Gilchrist has throughout had the scholarly 
help and co-operation of the Ven. John Kewley, Archdeacon of Man, and of. 
Mr. C. I. Paton. Both have applied their knowledge of Manx-Gaelic to eluci- 
dating and translating the texts, etc. Mr. Philip W. Caine has given material 
help, notably in one section. Mr. A. M. Freeman has contributed an important 
essay on the “‘ Body and Soul”’ carval—to be read in conjunction with Miss 
Gilchrist’s essay on the same subject—and his knowledge of Irish has helped 
in several instances towards explaining obscurities or corruptions in the Manx 
text. To all these able helpers our especial thanks are offered. Further help, 
given by the Misses Morrison and Mr. William Cubbon, Secretary of the Isle 
of Man Natural History and Antiquarian Society, is gratefully acknowledged. 
Annotations initialled A.G.G., A.M.F., C.1.P., J.K., P.W.C., and L.E.B. 
are by Miss A. G. Gilchrist, Mr. A. M. Freeman, Mr. C. I. Paton, the Ven. J. 
Kewley, Archdeacon of Man, Mr, P. W. Caine and the Editor respectively. 
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Besides recording our appreciation of her work in connection with the 
Journal, we here wish to thank Miss Gilchrist very warmly for her generous 
donation of £5, received last July, in aid of publication-expenses. 

In conclusion, it is of interest to note that Dr. Clague was one of the original 
members of the Folk-Song Society, at its foundation in 1898. His name 
figures as a subscriber in the first Journal, issued in 1899. Three years before 
his death, which took place in 1908, his membership appears to have lapsed. 
It seems especially appropriate that his collection should be edited and pub- 
lished by the Society which he was amongst the first to support. 


LUCY E. BROADWOOD. 
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INTRODUCTION 
TO ADDITIONAL TEXTS AND FRAGMENTS. 


T the time when Journal No. 28 (Part I of this collection) was printed, it was 
believed that the words belonging to most of the tunes noted by Dr. Clague 
were unhappily lost for ever. But last spring (1925), by a most fortunate accident 
Archdeacon Kewley discovered in an old exercise-book, formerly in Dr. Clague’s 
possession, which had been used in preparing the catalogue of an Industrial and Art 
Loan Exhibition in Castletown, a number of pencilled fragments in Dr. Clague’s 
handwriting. These proved to be the first verses and other fragments of most of 
the songs whose tunes the doctor had recorded separately in the MSS. from which 
the selections in Part I were drawn. The label-title of the exhibition catalogue still 
remained on the outside of the note-book, but the catalogue pages (‘‘ Section A. 
Archeology ’’) had been torn out, and the real contents proved to be of far greater 
value to posterity, for the doctor had utilised the blank pages left to jot down the 
words of the songs obtained from his singers.* 

At the time when Dr. Clague noted the tunes his acquaintance with Manx-Gaelic 
was still slight, and in consequence his partly phonetic first transcriptions of what 
his folk-singers sang are occasionally on a par with the Irish of the song “ Callino 
casturame.”’ In editing these texts my own part has simply been to disentangle 
and identify the different fragments—which are roughly pencilled without headings— 
and to transcribe them verbatim et literatim to the best of my ability, leaving un- 
touched both spelling and punctuation. 

One point, however, may be noted. Prof. Strachan speaks of a ‘‘d”’ sound some- 
times heard before final ‘‘n’’ of a word, as in “ chea(d)yn’’’=sea. I am informed 
that ““b”’ is sometimes similarly heard before ‘‘m,” as in ‘Tho(b)m=Tom. The 
same peculiarity used to be found in the singing of old sailors of English nationality. 
Captain Whall calls it a “ regulation pronunciation which has quite gone out.” He 
gives a verse of “ The Female Smuggler ”’ to illustrate it, which begins : 


“O come list a-whidle adnd you soodn shadll hear,” 


* Besides having the use of the fragments preserved in this note-book, I have still more 
recently had the opportunity of going through a batch of very rough early copies, in pencil, of 
many of the tunes ; some of which are accompanied by the first verse, refrain, or other scrap of 
the text, and in some cases by a title alternative to that given to the tune in the Clague MSS. 
This has made it possible to eke out further the identifications derived from the note-book. 

—A. G. G. 
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and in this instance of intruded sounds it should be noticed that they are not neces- 
sitated by any extra syllabic notes in the tune. W. Clark Russell gives similar 
examples of this sailor mannerism in singing. 

The corrections made by Dr. Clague on his own MS—probably at a later period, 
when he had learnt more of the language—have been shown by enclosing them within 
curved brackets, while retaining the original spelling in case of any possible errors 
made by the doctor in his later elucidations and translations of his texts. Where 
translations or part translations were given, these have been revised and corrected 
by Arcltdeacon Kewley and Mr. Cyril Paton, with a few further emendations by 
Mr. A. Martin Freeman. Any suggested emendations by these editors of the text 
itself are enclosed within sguare brackets or found in footnotes or other annotations, 
so that other experts have the best practicable equivalent for a sight of the ori- 
ginal MS. 

The doctor’s “ English ’ spelling of words at that time unknown to him, together 
with the occurrence of certain dialect or corrupt forms, have made it difficult some- 
times to find out what is really intended, but the Archdeacon and Mr. Paton, who 
have gone carefully through the MS. and my own transcript of it, together, have in 
collaboration succeeded in elucidating most of the matter, though some words and 
lines remain obscure. Dr. Clague has, one judges, in some instances been misled 
through lack of a knowledge of other versions which would have helped him to arrive 
at the sense. 

These song-fragments, while lacking the value of full texts, have been quite suffi- 
cient in many cases to identify the songs as well as the tunes to which they belong, 
and—what is equally important—to solve the question whether the individual songs 
were sung in Manx-Gaelic or in English, as bilingual titles in the music MS. have 
proved in some instances to represent English words only. The net result of Arch- 
deacon Kewley’s valuable discovery has been that only about ten, or less than one- 
eighth, of the song-tunes in Part I are now unpartnered with any words beyond their 
titles ; and that Nos. 4, 13, 14, 37, 38, 41, 54 (First Version), 55, and 65 are the only 
remaining ballad- or song-tunes not suggestive of known texts, either Manx or 
English. This is a result which was undreamt of while Part I was in preparation ; 
and though it is still a great pity that the fragments were not discovered in time to 
print them along with their proper tunes, in this case “‘ better late than never ”’ is 
eminently true. Besides the words belonging to tunes printed in the Journal, in- 
cluding the Last Gleanings in this part, verses belonging to many of the tunes in 
Manx National Songs and Manx National Music are to be found in the note-book, 
with a few other fragments to which the doctor may or may not have noted tunes 
which I have not succeeded in identifying. 

The jottings in the note-book show that there have existed Manx-Gaelic versions of 
“ The Sheffield Apprentice,” “ Shannon Side,”’ “ Hame cam’ oor Gudeman,” “ Pretty 
Nancy of Yarmouth,” ‘“ My Love she was born in the North Countree ” (Joyce's 
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Ancient Irish Music, p. 67), ““ The Outlandish Knight,” and ‘‘ Willie o’ Winsbury ”’ ; 
and that the English ballads ““ Young Edwin in the Lowlands Low,” “‘ Lord Lovel,”’ 
“ The Enniskillen Dragoon,” “‘ The Victory’’ (see Ashton’s Modern Street Ballads, 
p. 223), ‘‘ The Golden Vanity ”’ (as the Tarbilly), ‘‘ The Broken Token,” ‘‘ The Winter 
it is past,” ‘‘ Green Bushes ”’ and “ Adieu, my lovely Nancy ” were sung in English 
in the Island, with no doubt many others well-known to the collector. 

It should be stated, before concluding, that Dr. Clague’s MS. book contains a full 
and interesting version of “Ec ny Fiddleryn,” probably obtained from Tom 
Kermode. But as Tom Kermode’s version was noted by Prof. Strachan and Father 
Henebry in 1883, and published under the title of “A Manx Folk Song” in the 
Zeitschrift fiir Celtische Philologie, 1 Band, 1897, and as it does not differ materially 
from that obtained by Moore from the same singer, and printed in Manx Ballads, 1 
have not included it here. The Zeitschrift copy, however, records the song in Prof. 
Strachan’s phonetic transcript of the words, and to this those interested in the 
phonetics of Manx-Gaelic may be referred.—A. G. G. 


ADDITIONAL TEXTS AND FRAGMENTS 


BELONGING TO TUNES IN JOURNAL No. 28 (MANX CoLLEcTIon, Part I). 


ARRANE GHELBEE, Pp. 103. 


Mr. P. W. Caine writes: “I always understood ‘ Ghelbee’ to be an inflection of 
‘Dalby,’ the district in which the air was noted. Miss Morrison and Mr. C. Roeder 
publish a scrap of rhyme about ‘ Yn vooinjer Ghelbee,’/—‘ the men of Dalby.’ For 
an example of the mutation of ‘D’ into ‘Gh’ see ‘ David’ and ‘ Ghavid’ in the 
Manx Bible.” In any case, whether the name should be the “ Kelpie’s Song” or 
the “‘ Dalby Song,” there is the legend which Miss Morrison found attached to the 
tune, and I have discovered that some superstition involves the matter, not to be 
penetrated by the Sassenach. Archdeacon Kewley writes concerning Mr. Caine’s 
note : ‘‘ The old people in my own time always called it ‘ Delby,’ though middle-aged 
people pronounced it ‘Dawby.’ ‘D’ mutates to ‘Gh ’ for the genitive case. 
‘ Arrane Ghelbee=Song of Dalby.’ ’’—A. G. G. : 


ARRANE Y GLASHTIN, p. 105. 


It is a great satisfaction to have recovered even one verse of this song, with the 
refrain whose presence was already guessed, as the Manx fairy-songs have proved 
the most elusive of all. It will be seen that the name of the hill, in Dr. Clague’s 
transcript, is “‘ Cronkalin,” not ‘‘ Cronk Ollee.”’ 


Va [V’eh*] oie ayns Cronkalin Mooar 

As oie ayns Cronkalin Beg 

Son dy dhoo dy dhoo [Son] dy dhoo dy dhoo 
Va [V’eh] oie ayns Gordon Mooar 

As oie fo Gob ny Greg 

Son dy dhoo dy dhoo dy dhoo dy dhoo. 


(He was a night in Cronkalin Mooar, [Great Cronkalin,] 
And a night in Cronkalin Beg, [Little Cronkalin,] 
Ref. For dark, dark, for dark, dark, 
He was a night in Gordon Mooar, 
And a night under Gob ny Greg [=rocky point] 
Ref. For dark, dark, dark, dark—) 


* So in another pencil copy, and probably what was meant. 
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The idea conveyed to one by this mysterious verse is of the Glashtin travelling 
great distances over the mountains by night, as is said to be the habit of Glashtins. 
In another rough pencil MS. of the tune and words Dr. Clague has jotted down a list 
of place-names evidently representing the places visited by the ‘ Boggane’”’ (as he 
is alternatively called), from which it would not be difficult to reconstruct additional 
verses. They are: 

Glenal Glen Ald 

Maughld 

Laxey 

Ballanard [pr.-nerd] 

Ballaculley [Ballacooley} 

Foxdale 

Wattleworth [Ballawattleworth] 
Cronk illoo [Knockally i.e. Knockaloe] 
Gordon. 


The Glashtin would seem to have covered most of the Island in his journeyings, 
except the extreme north and south. Mr. P. W. Caine informs me that the farm of 
Knockaloe is referred to in old documents as “‘ Knock Ally Mooar ’’—probably the 
“Cronk Ollee Mooar”’ of the title. As regards the refrain, Miss Frances Tolmie— 
whose valuable collection of Skye Songs was printed in the Journal, Vol. iv, No. 16— 
suggests : 


*S an té dubh, ’n té dubh. 
(And the (f.) dark one, the dark one). 


“ The ‘n’ follows into the ‘dubh’ without adding a syllable, if it be a refrain.” 
Mr. A. Martin Freeman, however, would read it differently. ‘‘ The Manx ‘dy’” 
he remarks “ represents a word which Miss Tolmie would spell ‘ gu’ and I should 
spell ‘ go’; it intensifies the meaning of an adjective. It is much less accented 
than ‘ té’ and thus more suitable to the music here.”” He therefore suggests that 
the first refrain should be translated : 


Though [twas] dark, so dark (bis) 


and so on for the second also, pointing out that the notes in the penultimate bar 
apparently should be slurred for the last “dhoo.” ‘‘ With the first refrain sung 
slow, it makes a good song.” Both verse and refrain are reminiscent of the song of 
“Colann gun Cheann”’ (‘‘ The Headless Body,” No. 32 in Miss Tolmie’s own col- 
lection)—a malevolent monster whose severed head was only given back to him on 
condition that he traversed the long distance involved in returning to his home in 
Skye, and left the Arisaig district which he had tormented, in peace. Lamenting 
the distance, he sings : 


O bhonn gu bonn, bonn Beinn Eadorr’, 

O bhonn gu bonn, Bealach a Mhorbheinn, (efc.) 
(From base to base, the base of Ben-Edar, 
From base to base, the pass of Morven, etc.) 
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If the Manx Glashtin of the lost story was headless also, this would account, more 
than the night-time, for the darkness upon which he harps in relating his travels. 


—A.G.G. 
MYLECHARAINE, p. 124. 


Elizabeth Cookson, whom I had supposed to be one of Dr. Clague’s singers—there 
being no indication in the MS. that she was not amongst them—was, I find, a Manx 
poetess who published in 1859 a thin volume called Legends of Manx Land, the first 
part of which is given to ‘‘ Mylecharane : the popular and most ancient Manx national 
song, rendered into English Verse, adapted to the old Manx air . . . with notes.” 
The copy of Miss Cookson’s tune in the Clague MS. is, as I have discovered since 
seeing her book, not quite correct. The first note of bar 2, on the syllable ‘ Vyle ”’ 
should be B flat, not C ; and in bar 7 the B (second note) is natural. “ Vyl-e”’ is 
correctly given as two syllables, one for each crotchet. Unfortunately Miss Cookson 
only gives an English rendering of the words. A still further furbished-up version 
is in Leech’s Guide to the Isle of Man, c. 1859, but there what is called “ the original 
song of Mollacharane ”’ is given, to a reprint (one note misprinted) of Eliza Cookson’s 
tune. Except in spelling, this Manx-Gaelic version coincides in eight verses out of 
its nine with that printed in Moore’s Manx Ballads, but its fifth verse, not in Moore, 
runs : 

Va caraanyn* dhoo er, as oashyryn bunnee,t 
My lomarkyn daag 00 me 


As piyr jeh’n un chullyr, son y chieil je doonee, 
As my, etc. 


An interesting note on “ Mylecharaine,” by Mr. Cyril Paton, is printed in the 
Proceedings of the Isle of Man Natural History and Antiquarian Society (New Series, 
Vol. ii, No. 3, 1924). Mr. Paton transcribes from the Manx MSS. in the British 
Museum—* a wretchedly scanty collection copy of ‘‘ Mylecharaine occurring 
in a volume numbered “‘ MSS. 11215,” where it is called “ An Old Manks Madrigal,” 
and has for its first refrain “ Tol lol dy rol tol la,” and a striking chorus : 


As she my Ihome-lomarcan daag ee my hene_ Tol lol tol, etc. 
Myr thammag chonnee as aile ayns y vean, 
As my lomarcan daag my graih’s mee. 


the first two lines meaning : 


And absolutely alone left she me 
Like a furze bush in a flame of fire. 


* The “ carrane ”’ was a sandal of raw hide, fastened with thongs. 


+ Oashyr-voynee, a stocking made without a foot, tied under the instep with strings. The 

“ oashyr slobbagh,” described in Eliza Cookson’s English translation as ‘‘ Two pair of hose to 

4 to his toes,’’ was a sole-less stocking with a lappet over the instep, a loop to the “ fore-toe,”’ 
a heel-strap. 
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Mr. Paton assigns the transcriptions in this volume to a period covered by the closing 
years of the eighteenth century. The book was bought from Prof. Magnussen in 
1837. 
In M’Alpine’s Dictionary of the Scottish Gaelic, “‘ Maol-cioran ”’ is interpreted as a 
votary of St. Kiaran [Kerran], and stated to have formerly been a Gaelic proper 
name, but “‘ now used only as descriptive of a person who is woe-begone and bending 
under sorrow.”’ The author refers, for instances of this use of the term, to the poems 
of Mary M’Leod and Roderick Morrison, the blind harper. Miss Frances Tolmie 
writes: “‘ Cioran’ meant ‘ Myl-charain.’ It was applied to some wandering dark 
creature, wild and shaggy, and then it became a nickname [given] to a man of 
sordid character.””—A. G. G. 


Maol Ciardin, Maoilchiaréin=“‘ the tonsured (servant) of Ciaran.” Hence the 
surnames Mulkieran, Mulherron, etc.—A. M. F. 


YN SHENN EIRINAGH CHEERAGH, p. 126. 

This is possibly a version of a song “‘ The Honest Ploughman, or 90 Years ago,”’ 
printed in John Ashton’s Modern Street Ballads, p. 184, also in Barrett’s English Folk 
Songs, p. 32, to another tune. This begins : 

Come all you jolly husbandmen and listen to my song, 
I'll relate the life of a ploughman and not detain you long, 


My father was a farmer, who banished grief and woe, 
My mother was a dairymaid—that’s 90 years ago. 


The balladist contrasts the farmer’s life of ninety years ago with his present condi- 
tion at ninety years of age, when there is nothing before him but a ‘‘ Whig Bastille ”’ 
(i.e. the workhouse).—A. G. G. 


HIE AD VEIH CASS Y LHEN Gys BANK Y ee p. 126. 


HEE MAYD KENNIP AYNS CRONK Ny KISHTEY p. 127. 


Owing to an error in printing, the tunes belonging to these two titles were ex- 
changed. The mistake was not patent until the discovery of the texts led to investi- 
gation. No. 15’s title belongs to the tune of No. 16, and No. 16’s title to the tune 
of No. 15, and they appear thus in the Clague MS. 

The verse belonging to Tune No. 15 runs: 

Her* mayd kennep uss Cronk y Kishtey, [? ayns Cronk.] 
Aase y Kennep ayn cha loayr rhympene ; 


As ver mayd shaul er y vathey noa, 
As bee y shaul ny giall as y lheiney vane, 


* “ Hee " was a misreading in the Clague MS. copy of tunes.—A. G. G, 
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(We’ll put* hemp in Cronk y Kishtey, 

It will grow as long as myself ; 

And we'll put sailst on the new boat, 

And the sail will be as white as a white shirt.) 


Archdeacon Kewley has lately discovered that Cronk y Kishtey is in his own parish 
(Andreas), though no longer known by this name—at any rate to the present gener- 
ation. An old lady of 87 whom he visited lately knew the circumstances of the song, 
though not the song itself. She remembered great quantities of hemp being grown at 
this place for fishing-lines ; when a girl she had often taken part in spinning it. A 
very large wheel was used, turned by hand, and a large “ quiggal”’ (distaff). This in- 
dustry was near to a good fishing-ground. According to local belief, the name of the 
place—‘*‘ The Hill of the Chest ’’—arose from the fact that a chest had come ashore 
and was taken thither. It is more likely that a kist had at some period been ex- 
cavated there. The Archdeacon comments on the fact that the song was sung by 
Tom Kermode of Bradda, for there was very little communication between north 
and south. ‘“‘ They were like separate countries, and their dialects’ were different. 
A common saying when I was a boy was that such a thing ‘ was never heard of on 
the Island or on the North.’ Liverpool seemed nearer to us than ‘ the North’ did.” 

The verse which belongs to Tune 16 (wrongly named “‘ Hee mayd Kennip ”’) is as 


follows : Hie ayd voish cass y lhen dys Bank yn Rue 


eeaghyn son y keer deiney as y bathey, Tom Dhoo,* 
ie ayd voish Bank yn Rue dys Cass y Lhen 
Jeeaghyn er y three deiney as er y Thie Vane. 


(They came from the foot of the Lhen to Rue Bank 
Looking for the four men and the boat Black Tom ; 
They came from Rue Bank to the foot of the Lhen, 
Looking on the three men and on the White House.) 


The Archdeacon states that apparently Cass y Lhen is the foot of the Lhen in 
Andreas, and Bank yn Rue (not Bank of Heather—‘‘ Roaie ’’) a bank at Rue Point 
in the same parish, about two miles distant. The Lhen is a stream or artificial ditch 
draining the valley. Mr. Cyril Paton recently learnt that there was a small boat- 
building yard at Gob-gorrym (now Blue Point on the maps) which is halfway between 
Gob-roy (now Rue Point) and the outlet of the Lhen stream. A boat called Thie- 
vane is still remembered. It was a thirty-foot boat owned by a man “ Jem Kate,” 
who “ went to the herrings ”’ in her, single handed, remaining out night after night if 
the weather was bad, until he could haul the nets. There was formerly much smug- 


gling in the Lhane, and possibly, says Mr. Paton, this verse may be connected with 
a “run.”—A. G. G. 


* 2? We shall sow. t ? asail.—A. M. F. 


t Archdeacon Kewley notes that the name ‘‘ Thom Dhoo”’ has apparently been miscopied 
from the earlier and original ‘‘ Thoin Dhoo,” meaning the black-bottomed boat, the lower part of 
the hull being tarred or painted black, hence the name “ Black Bottom.””—A. G. G. 
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as Laa, p. 128. 
Oie as laa my hoin noi a 
Clee as tune dy cloan y moddey* 
Ben as cloan yms ec Valaraght 
Mannin Veen cha naggyms (00) arragh. 
(Night and day my back against the wall 
? I will play a tune to attract (appease or charm) the dog. 
Wife and children (at me) at Ballaragh, 
Dear Mannin, I shall not leave thee any more.) 


* ? “Cleeys tune dy chleayn y moddey.” As it stands, the line would mean 
“ Playing the tune to the dog’s children.”"—C. I. P. 


+ In the couplet found under the tune this reads “ cha vel eiraght,” 4.e. “ not in- 
heritance.”—A. G. G. 


O MY GHRAIH, p. 129. 
See further on, in this Journal, for notes and music under this title. 


My GHRAIH, T’EE GOLLRISH Y GHRIAN, p. 129. 


This appears to be simply the English title turned into Manx-Gaelic, as Dr. Clague 
notes only the English verse: ‘‘ My Love is like the sun, etc.’’—A. G. G. 


AT FIRST WHEN MY TRUE LOVE, p. 130. 


At first when my true love I [? seen] 

She was dancing on a sweet shady green ; 
She had brown hair and a rolling eye 

She has won... . 


I cannot trace this fragment, but it recalls a song in Tommy’s Tunes (1917), which 
begins ‘‘ The first time I met her she was drest all in green,”’ and has “ folk ’’-elements 
in it.—A. G. G. 


TA BILLEY BEG GLASS AYNS GAREY MY YISHIG, p. 131. 


Ta billey beg glass ayns garey my yissig 

As skilley my banglanyn as feer foddey vei 

Ta gurrishyn *ven aeg shen eish cha nel fys ec eh 
Quoi jou dy reih. Ta (t’eh) ec glen as soorree. 


(There is a little green tree in my father’s garden, 
And spreading the branches and very far from it ; 

It is like that young woman then who does not know 
Which of them to choose. 


The sense of the last few words in line 4 is obscure.—A. G. G. 


* goll-rish yn. 
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SHE LHONG HONNICK MEE AS V’EE SHIAULLEY, Pp. 134. 


She Ihong honnick mee as ee shiaulley, 

As ee shiaulley er y keayn shoh mooie, 

As va ny coordyn eck bobbint ny sheeshey 

Va'd shinal myr airh buigh syn errica [? Syn America or 'Merikee} 
Cha naik mee rieau lhong s’aalin na v’ee. 


(It was a ship I saw and she was sailing 

And she was sailing on the sea out here ; 

Her ropes were tasselled with silk— 

They were shining like yellow gold on the ocean. 
{oy ?] I never saw a prettier ship than she was. 


It is possible that the fifth line may be a refrain. 

This may be a Manx version of the old English song “ The Frigate”’ (or “ The 
Pinnace ’’) see Baring-Gould’s Garland of Country Song, p. 104—an allegorical song 
in which a gorgeously rigged ship stands for a handsome young woman ready for a 
lover. For further references see Mr. Baring-Gould’s notes to the song. The tune 
also has some resemblance to his version. Is it possible that the nursery song “ I 
saw a ship a-sailing,” with its description of sails of silk and masts of gold is a relic 
of the Elizabethan song ?—A. G. G. 


It is more probable that the third or fourth line is from another verse, since 
neither of these will go to the last line of the tune, and the fifth will ; or that a line 


is lost between them ; the first two phrases are marked to repeat.—A. M. F. 


SOOREE, p. 135. 
TRANSLATION. 
A. [1.] Va me shooyl er ny uinnaghyn! {1.) I was going from window to window, 
Va mee crankal as laal* stiagh I was rapping and wanting in, 
Yn fliaghey yeully (yeelley) voym The rain beating on me 
As my liaghanyn gaase glass And my cheeks getting pale. 


Yn ushtey roie (roighey) er my olt .] The water running on my hair 

As my feeacklyn snaggeragh And my teeth chattering, 

As my crackan jeh joyntyn lesh And the skin off my knuckles with 
Vwooilley® er y glass cheu mooie Beating on the glass outside. 


(3.] Ghow roish woish yn uinnag 3.) “ Go away from the window— 
Ghow roid vesh‘ esh ghraa Go away,” she would say, 
Ghow roid woish yn uinnag “Go away from the window 
Ta fys ayns (aym) er ny share For I know better. 


(4-] Cha a jayms us a phoosey -] I will not marry thee, 
As cha been’s attson son ben® I will not be thy wife, 
Son chouds as ta mish ynrican For as long as I am single 
She my taitnys hene vees aym It is my own pleasure I will have.” 


* + * * * * * * * * * * 


[or 

} 

i 

| 

{ 

iq 
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1. lit: “ walking on the windows.” We still say “ going on the houses,” #.¢. 
“from house to house.”—J.K. 2.=laccal. 3. bwoailley. 4. va ish gra.—C. I. P. 
5. These two lines are corrected in the MS. thus : 

Cha jean ym uss e phoosey 
As cha bee’m ayds son ben. 
TRANSLATION. 
B. My veear yn® cloie y larym My fingers playing tattoo 
As meaghym* sniggeree And my teeth chattering 


As y chrackan er ny’ yuntin And the skin on? my knuckles 
Lesh yeeley gless cheu moie With beating the g outside. 


My cassyn fliugh as fooar My feet also would be wet and cold 
As draggit through y laagh. And draggled through the mire ; 
As shoh ooilley neem yarrood And all this I will forget 

Tra y’oms ben aeg bwoiagh (bwaagh) When I shall get a fair young girl. 


6. “ My veiryn,” an unusual, though not unparalleled, plural.—C. I. P. 
7. “my”: “er my yuntin,” i.e. hanging in tatters on.”"—J. K. 
8. ? “m’eeacklyn”’ for ‘‘meaghyn.”—C. I. P. 


After “‘B”’ in the MS. follow these lines, which belong to another song, see under 
“ Tra va mish roish nish guilley beg,’’ but may have been used as a sort of humorous 
envoy : 
. Agh nish ta’n ben aeg ayms, buy, 
As lhiannoo beg nish, O buy, 
Dy binsh scollag aeg reesht. 

Cf. the above fragments with the version in Moore’s Manx Ballads, which they 
resemble as far as they go, though the wording is somewhat different.—A. G. G. 


VEL SHIUISH BEN-AEG NY BEN-Y-PHOOSEE ? p. 138. 


The verse given in Dr, Clague’s MS. runs : 


Are you a maid or a married wife ? 
Jenny for jeddle the rosemary 

A maid you shall be all the days of your life. 
And the ved rose cover the sweet lilv. 


English words only. This is possibly from a version of “‘ The Lady in the West ”’ 
(“ Scarborough Fair,” etc., etc.), with the flower-refrain which occurs, in a rather 
different form, in Davies Gilbert's West of England version ‘‘ The three Sisters ”’ : 


Jennifer, gentle, and rosemary, 
+ 


As the dew flies over the mulberry-tree. 
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Judging from some other versions the situation here is that the stranger Knight 
refuses to wed the maiden unless she can answer the riddles which he propounds. In 
other versions he is a demon who will carry her off unless she can do so. On the 
subject of “ plant-refrains ”’ and their use as charms in a contest with evil spirits, 
see Miss Broadwood’s note under “ The Sea Side, or The Elfin Knight ” in Journal, 
Vol. iii, pp.13-16.—A. G. G. 


This tune is a close variant of that noted to ‘‘ A Cornish young Man,” see Journal, 
Vol. ii, p. 53. It is known also as “ An Outlandish Knight” on a broadside. To 
the latter title Mr. Hammond noted a variant of the same tune and “ Cornish young 
Man” ballad. The young man, or Knight, dreams of a most beautiful creature, 
seeks all over England for her, and after seven years finds his dream-place, opens the 
door of a house and finds his love. He then explains his dream and a dialogue 
ensues. May not Dr. Clague’s lines belong to this? The third line probably should 
run “ A maid I shall be all the days of my life.”"—L. E. B. 


C’RAAD T’OU GOLL, MY CHAILLIN VEG DHOAN ? p. 138. 
Cr’aad tou as goll, my chaalin veg doan (Repeat) 
Ta mee goll dys y willie dy vloun* 
Dy row slaynt as niart echey callin veg doan. 


(‘‘ Where are you going, my little brown girl ?” (Repeat) 
““T am going to the fold to milk.” 
May there be health and strength with the little brown girl !) 


AT FOURTEEN YEARS OF AGE, p. I4I. 


At fourteen years of age with grief I tell, 

Many a young man fair did love me well, 

My parents did not know that I loved this young man so, 
Which caused my overthrow and ruined me. : 


Dr. Clague’s MS. furnishes only the above verse.—A. G. G. 


MYR HOOYL MEE MAGH MOGHREY LAA BOALDYN, p. 142. 


The verse below seems to belong to this tune, and probably represents a Manx- 
Gaelic version of “ As I went forth ae May morning.” 
Myr hooil mee magh moghrey Laa Boaldyn 
Moghrey Laa Boaldyn myr harrah dy bee (haghyr eh dy ve) 
Ben aeg [buaagh] hug mee tastey jee 
Walkal er yn yondaig ray. 


* Dr. Clague has _—— as a gloss ‘‘ Ta mee goll = nollee dy blown” (‘lam going to the 
ill 


cows to milk’’) and has further suggested ‘‘ marish ie’! But there is little doubt that 


“willie ” = ‘‘ bwoaillee,’’ fold.—A. G. G. 
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Ge I walked out on May-Day, 
ay-Day, as it happened to be, 
I took notice of a pretty young woman 
Walking on the smooth green.) 


: See v. 1, line 4, of the English ballad (Journal, Vol. iii, p. 113) : ‘‘ She came trip- 
paling over the green to me.” “ Yondaig lhiondaig green ” (subst.), thus 
the exact equivalent of the English.—A. G. G. 


SHANNON REA, Pp. 143. 


A. Va moghrey Laa Boaldyn, va beg jeh brishey ’n laa 
Va ny ushagyn singal, as ny biljyn lane dy vlaa 
| Va moghrey fine druightoilagh,* as ny beaishtyn goll dy vea 
r Tra ben aeg bwaagh veeit mee, roish lhiatee Shannon Rea. 


Mie moghrey dhyts as gerjagh she dooyrt me rish ben aeg 

Craad tou uss goll dy moghrey, as cre ta’n eilkin ayd ? 

Lesh lieckanyn jiarg myr rosen she shoh rhym ren ee gra 

Ta mee bochillagh my kirree my ayrey roish lhiattee Shannon Rea. 


(May day morning there was a little daybreak, (Jit. a little off daybreak,]} 
When the birds were singing and the trees full of bloom ; 

It was a fine morning, dewy, and the animals going to rest 

It was a pretty young woman met me beside the smooth Shannon. 


“‘ Good morning and joy to thee ” said I to the young woman, 

“‘ Where art thou going [so] early, and what is thine errand ?” 

With cheeks red as roses it was this that she said to me : 

“ I am herding my father’s sheep by the side of the smooth Shannon.”) 


B. Good moghrey dhyts y gerjagh, 

Shoh dooyrt eh roish y ben aeg 
C’raad t’ous goll y moghey 
My cre ta’n elkin ayd. 

Lesh laghyn as jiarg myr roseyn 

ti She shoh myr ren ee gra 
Ta mee booillagh kirree my ayr eh 
Roish lhiaddee Shannon Rea 


i ' (“ Good morning to you and happiness ” 

. This said he to the young woman, _ 

““ Where are you going so early, 

i Or what is your errand ?” 

{ With cheeks as red as roses 
It was thus she said : 
“ I am shepherding the sheep of my father 
By the side of the smooth S n.’’) 


* Altered in pencil from “ drooigh moyllagh.” 


A tune in the Clague collection, printed as No. LXIX (p. 65) in Manx National 
Music, “ Mie moghrey dhyts as gerjagh,” probably belongs to this text. It is more 
Scotch in character than the usual type of “ Shannon Side” or “ Shannon Rea” 
tune.—A. G. G. 


TRA VA MISH ROISH NISH GUILLEY BEG, Pp. 145. 
Tra voym’s (va mish) roish nish ny guilley veg 
She uss cheayn (ayns cheedyn') hug delight 
Liorish dhoo as dheiney? as mollagh mraane 

She daa ven aeg torragh v’aym 

(When I was a little boy 

Itwasin . . . . . took full delight 


1 “ Kiddlyn ” ; +2 “ dhooghys deiney.’”” These two forms occur in what is prob- 
ably Dr. Clague’s earliest text, under the pencilled tune in a rough MS. “ Cheayn ” 
in line 2 is Manx for “ sea,’”’ but “ kiddlyn”’ is not known to any of the editors. 
(There is a Scottish adjective “ Keady wanton, which suggests to me the possi- 
bility of a connected noun). Dr. Clague himself translates: ‘“ Liorish dhooghys 
deiney as mollagh mraane ” as “ By men’s nature and deceiving women ’’—a trans- 
lation probably derived from the singer, as it is given under what appears to be the ) 
doctor’s original draft of the tune. But Mr. A. M. Freeman remarks that the sense 
of this is not good. Archdeacon Kewley inclines to ‘“‘ sea” as the real translation i 
of “‘cheayn”’ in line 2; Mr. Freeman would expect a personal noun “It is you, . . .” i 

Cf. ““ My Jewel, my Joy,” in Joyce’s Old Irish Folk-Music, there said to have been 
sung in Cork about 1790. From the verse given by Joyce, the Irish song appears i, 
to be a version of ‘“‘ The Unfortunate Lad ”’ and it goes to a variant of that tune. I 
There is another song in the Clague Collection which begins with much the same 
words as the above verse, but appears to be distinct both in text and tune. The tune 
is printed in Manx National Music, No. LXXXIX, without the verse attached to it 


in the Clague MS. of tunes. This verse is also noted separately amongst the frag- 
ments : 


Tra voryms yn guilley aegagh as reeagh 

Cha row geayl yms dy toghey myr yom ben aeg bwoiagh 
As mish ta ben ym as lhiannoo veg nish 

As oh buy dy binsh yn scollag aeg reesht. 


(When I was a boy, youthful and merry, 

I did not care for a dowry if I should get a young pretty woman, 
And now I have a wife and a little child, 

And, O boy, that I were a young lad again !) 


The “ Song of the Ghost” in A. P. Graves’ Irish Song Book, is a variant of the “‘ Tra 
va mish roish ”’ tune printed in the Journal.—A. G. G. 
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BEN AEG WAAGH AYNS MWYLLIN SAYLE, p. 146. 


Ben aeg bwaagh ayns Mullin Sayle 

As nagh row urree haink yn fliddys 

Son traa haink y joul lesh smoillagh yn doul! 
She moyrn ren pershornagh my chree. 


(A pretty young woman in Sayle’s mill 

And flirting did not come on her, 

For when the devil came with cruel temptation 
It was pride that poisoned my heart.) 


1. In another of Dr. Clague’s MS. notes it is “ miolaght dowil =“ cruel temp- 
tation.” 


HUG SHIN SEOSE Y SHIAULL MEAN, p. 148. 


English words only. The verse noted by Dr. Clagtie identifies it as the “ Green- 
land Fishery,” with a later date substituted at the beginning. 
In eighteen hundred and twenty-three 
And March the twenty-third, 


We hoisted our sails to our mast-head, 
And for Greenland bore away. 


INSH DOU CRE T’AD SURRANSE EC Y CHEAYN, p. 148. 


This turns out to be a Manx version of ‘‘ Pretty Nancy of Yarmouth” (or 
“London ’’) alias “ Farewell, lovely Nancy.” As there are several distinct sailor- 
songs with titles such as these, it is well to specify that the song here intended is to 
be found in Journal, Vol. iii, p. 272, and another version on p. 103. For a third, see 
Vol. vi, p. 37. Eight lines only are recorded by Dr. Clague : 


Va Nancy ayns Lunnon boay! raad y Thie Vane 

As Billy Vooar soorree gholl yn bord ayn sholtane 

O Nancy veg villish as ghraih my chree hene 

Nish tamish dinsh dhyt cre ta scrieuyn 

(Nish tomish dinsh dhyt dy goll y yannoo scrieunyn) 


Dinsh dhyt cre ta shinyn surranse er y cheady[n} 
Tra ta giugyn sheshey lesh styrm as sheedyn 
She fastyr ayn y nastyr ec lie greeney kiart 
Hathe Captain as yn owner as hoiad roin magh. 


The words are corrupt, but the verses, though not a literal translation, correspond 
with the following lines of the English ballad. 


Pretty Nancy of Yarmouth she dwells in the street, 
She was courted by William, he belongs to the fleet. 


“oO Nancy, dear Nancy,” ‘these words he did say, 
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‘“ This i is a kind letter I’m going to write, 
It is to inform you what we undergo 
All on the salt seas when the stormy winds blow. 


Then our bold Captain he ‘showed us a mark, 
The mark that he showed us it appeared in the dark ” 
Tom Kermode had another “ Va Nancy ayns Lunnon ”’ tune, which is printed in 
Manx National Music (No. XC, p. 80) and is in the Dorian mode. Whether he sang 
the first Manx verse above to this other tune, or used it for the English words it is 
not possible to say.—A. G. G. . 


To THE EAST INDIES WE WERE BOUND, p. 149. 


Dr. Clague’s verse is practically identical with that already set under the music. 
It has “ every league that we sailed o’er”’ for the third line, and “ of” instead of 
“on” in the fourth. Cf. “ The Shipwreck ”’ and “ Scilly Rocks,” Journal, Vol. v, 
pp. 171-3, for texts and two other tunes, the second of which (‘‘ Scilly Rocks ’’) has 
some resemblance to Dr. Clague’s.—A. G. G. 


THE GREEN LINNET, p. I5I. 


Dr. Clague noted four lines of this, more corrupt than those printed, as the ‘‘ young 
native ” saw an ‘“‘ Emperor,’’ not an Empress, with diamond-covered robes.—A. G. G. 


THUROT AS ELLIOT, p. 153. 
For an important note on this song, with music, see further on in this Journal. 


TAR SHIUISH GHUILLYN AEGEY, p. 154. 


Tar shiush guillyn aegagh tarn shiu yn guirrey (er gerrey) 
As jeeagh shin er my laueyn ec y phen fedjag* 

As she line ym y (yn laue ym ta) scrieu 

Nee eh hoilagh eh dhoo! 

Kys ta guillin aegagh moyllit? liorish mraanet 


(Come you, young men, draw you near, 
And look at my hands at the pen. 

And this is the line I have to write— 

It will show to you 

How young men are deceived by women.) 


t. hoilshaghey diu. 2. mollit—deceived. 


* “ Fedjag ” must be alternative to “ phen ”’ ; it is less suitable for the music. 


t “‘ Liorish mraane ” must be repeated to C B A at the beginning of the fourth line of music 
(second note), and then the last line repeated for the last phrase. In the variant it will only be 
sung once,——A. M. F. 
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As one verse only is given it is not possible to say whether the last line is a recurrent 
refrain, as in “ Eisht as nish” in Moore’s Manx Ballads, or merely a line borrowed 
from that song. See “ Ta billey beg glass,” p. 131 of this volume of the Journal. 
The verse possibly belongs to a Manx version of “ The Unfortunate Lad.”—A. G. G. 


TA CHIARN, p. 156. ' 


The following verse in Dr. Clague’s note-book seems to identify this tune as be- 
longing to a version of ‘‘ Lhig Chaarjyn Chreest ’—the Manx translation of the 
+ English carol called “ The Black Decree ”’ (see No. 85 in this Journal). It corres- 
eponds to v. 12 in Moore’s copy (Carvalyn Gailckagh, p. 152). The tune also is a 
variant of ‘*Lhig Chaarjyn Chreest,” and, as previously guessed, a carval-tune 
misplaced. 
Yn Chiarn ta eh cur my ner mon eh* dagh laue nogh nee 
Dys Egypt hie ad ynrican as she 


The saujee fris veih olk as logh trumlaase 
Eh dorro whooar yn stroider mollee baase. 


The Manx is very corrupt. Mr. Cyril Paton, after comparing the verse with Moore’s 
version, suggests amendment as follows : 


Yn Chiarn ta eh cur my ner honnick rolaue dagh nhee 
Dys Egypt hie ad ynrican er chea, 

T’ad sauchey free voish olk as dagh tranlaase 

Er derrey hooar yn stroieder mollee baase. 


(The Lord He beholds, saw beforehand each thing, 
To Egypt went they alone, fleeing ; 

They are free from evil and each [1.¢. all) oppression 
Until the cursed destroyert got death [i.e. died],) 


Moore’s verse runs: 


Agh jee ta cur my-ner ro-laue dagh nhee 

Gys Egypt hug jee ad dy goll er chea ; 

Ayns shen v’ad freilt ass rosh roshtyn dagh tranlaase 
Er derrey hooar yn stroieder fargagh baase. : 


VA SHIAULTEYR VOISH Y TWOIAE, p. 156. 
There was a lady from the north 
When the moon shone bright and clearly 
A lady knew him by his horse 
i Because she loved him dearly. 


The above verse appears to belong to this tune, which—as guessed already—seems 
a version of Geordie.” —A. G. G. 


| * ? Monney =much.—J. K. t Herod. 
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The English title “ There was a Sailor from the North” (see p. 156) points to a 
possible confusion between “lady” and “ laddie,” as there is a favourite N.E. 
Scottish ballad beginning “‘ There cam’ a laddie frae the north,” of which the late 
Gavin Greig noted various examples.-—-L. E. B. 


V’AD TRAAUE YN KEAYN (THEY WERE PLOUGHING THE WAVE), Pp. 160. 


A pencil copy of this tune amongst Dr. Clague’s papers names it “‘ Lowlands Low ”’ 
—thus providing a clue to its identity in connection with “ ploughing the main ”’ 
and “ Yn Shiaulteyr ’’ (‘‘ The Sailor ’’)—another title—for it was ‘‘ Young Edwin ”’ 
who “ ploughed the Lowlands low.” I find the first verse amongst Dr. Clague’s 
text-fragments : 

Come all ye faithful lovers and listen to my song, 
I'll tell vou a tale concerning gold which leads to many a wrong, 


Young Emma was a servant girl who loved a sailor bold, 
He ploughed the main, much gold to gain, for his true love, we are told. 


Only English words are given. The Manx title may be merely a translation. It is 
interesting that Mr. Walter Ford should have noted this tune to the “‘ Lowlands of 
Holland ”’ ; in neither case is it the usual tune. For other tunes and texts of “‘ Young 
Edwin in the Lowlands Low,” see Journal, Vol. i, p. 124, and Vol. iii, p. 266.—A. G. G. 


IN LONDON STREETS I WENT ASTRAY, p. 16T. 


Dr. Clague’s additional MS. gives no clue to the words of this song. Cf. four 
variants of the tune (all to different songs which have each a different sort of “ Ri 
fol lay’ chorus): “ Peace-egging Song’ (No. 2) in English County Songs ; ‘“ The 
Prof.’s Song,” Scottish Student's Song-Book (old ed.) ; Boston,” in Whall’s Ships, 
Sea Songs and Shanties (1913) ; and ‘‘ The Dishonest Miller,” in Cox’s Folk Songs of 
the South [i.e. Virginia}, (1924). Possibly these variants may have a common origin 
in a lively song of the eighteenth century.—A. G. G. 


A COUNTRY LAD OF LOW DEGREE, Pp. I6I. 


A country lad of low degree, 

Few there be that ken me, O 

But what care I how few they be 
When I am welcome to my nanny, O. 


The above, with its mutilated rhythm, is an imperfectly remembered verse from 
Burns’ early song ‘‘ My Nannie O.”—A. G. G. 
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ARRANE Y CLEAN, p. 164. 


The following illuminating fragment is set under the second half of a rough pencil 
copy of this tune : 


The pigs they will fly like the swallows in the sky 
A When the young men will prove true. 


This may have been used as a cradle-song, but it suggests a version of “ The False 
Young Man.”” See Christie’s Traditional Ballad Airs, Vol. i, p. 198, and C. J. Sharp’s 
English Folk Songs from the Southern Appalachians, No. 94. Christie’s tune, almost 
a pure Dorian, and Mr. Sharp’s E version (Mixolydian) are both variants of the 
“ Arrane y Clean ”’ air, which increases the probability of this identification. Both 
Scottish and Appalachian texts have an even bitterer conclusion than the above lines : 


I will never believe a man any more 

Let his hair be white, black, or brown, 

Save he were on the top of a high gallows tree 
And swearing he wish’d to come down ! 


But the Manx version is perhaps partly indebted to the series of impossibilities in 
“ The Trooper and the Fair Maid,”’ e.g. : 


““O when will we two meet again 
Or when will you me marry ? ” 
“When fishes fly and seas gang dry 
I winna langer tarry ! ”’ 


See Buchan’s Ballads of the North.—A. G. G. 


Dy BEAGH Y VUMMY AYMS, p. 168. 


Dy bagh y vummeg aym myr, 

Dy vel ee whoas er mayrn, 

Cha binsh eshtagh usit myr shoh ; 
Cha bin er ve lesh y (cree cha) faase 
Ny lesh nhaill y (cha) thanney as glass 
Ny smoo va’yn thalloo ec y noie. 


(If my mother had been with me, 
iy If she were yet alive, 
She [? I] could not be used this way, 
I would not have had a heart so weak 
; Nor flesh so thin and gray, 
, : Nor so soon in the ground at the grave.) 


One verse only is given by Dr. Clague. This may be a Manx-Gaelic version of 
“ The Young Girl cut down in her Prime ” (see Journal, Vol. iv, p. 325, and Vol. v, 
L p- 193.)—A. G. G. 
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KERREE WooaR NY VREECHYN, Pp. 171. 


Mr. Philip Caine suggests that this may be a carval-tune, as it fits the hymn-metre 
‘six-eights.” Cf. the un-named Carval Tune, No. 97, in this collection, a tune in 
the same rhythm, to which it bears much general likeness.—A. G. G. 


‘ 


DAUNSE LAA BOALDYN : “HI, SON HUGGEY,’’ p. I8I. 


Cf. “ Hug eh my fainey sourey lhien” with the Irish refrain incorporated by 
A. P. Graves in his song “ Herring our King ’’ (Songs of Old Ireland). It is there 
given as ““ Hugamar féin an sowra lin ’’* (“ "Tis we have brought the summer in ”’). 


—A.G.G. 


O MY GHRAIH. 
(See Journal No. 28, p. 129). 


Since this tune was printed I have found what appears to be the original form, as 
an early Wesleyan hymn-tune, derived from a Moravian chorale. Mr. J. T. Light- 
wood in his Hymn-Tunes and Their Story states that John Wesley became acquainted 
with the German chorales through his association with the Moravian Brethren, both 
on his voyage to America and during his visit to the various Moravian settlements 
in 1738. The tune called ‘“‘ Marienbourn ”’ was one of those he obtained from them, 
and it is still to be found in the Wesleyan Tune-Book, though with its characteristic 
triplets smoothed away. But the triplets are found in the Manx traditional version 
named in the Clague collection ‘‘O my ghraih,” which fact suggests an early im- 
portation into the Island. Dr. Clague has recorded no words for it, and the proba- 
bility is that it never was the tune of a secular song at all, but that ‘ O my ghraih ” 
represents either Charles Wesley’s hymn “ O love divine, what hast thou done ? ” 
or the Manx translation of it which appears in the Manx Hymnbook, 1799, p. 17, and 
in the edition of 1830, p. 13, beginning ‘‘ O Ghraih-flaunys, cre ta jeant ayd ?.”” Mr. 
Paton has kindly traced this Manx version for the present editor. Both English 
and Manx forms fit the tune exactly. The mid-eighteenth-century tune is appended. 

—A.G.G. 


* Recte: “ Thugamar féin an Samhradh linn ’’=‘‘ We have brought the summer with us.” 
A very well-known refrain. For examples see ‘‘ Tugamar Fema Samhrain,” No. 61 in Bunting 
(1796) ; and Petrie, No. 502. All three tunes are different from one another.—A. M. F. 
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“PUBLICK WORSHIP” MARTENBOURN”’). | 
HYMN-TUNE. 


From Butts’ Harmonia Sacra, ¢. 1750. 


is here! GB. a dore, 
4 j 
And how dread - - this place; 
— 


THUROT AS ELLIOT. 
(See Journal No. 28, p. 153). 


This song, being historical, is here given additional space, in order to supplement 
the tunes and short notes that were available for the previous Journal. 


THUROT. Air: “HASTE TO THE WEsT.” 
THE MANX TUNE.”’} 


SunGc By GEORGE Moore, BALLADOOLE. 


From the sea- port of Dun-kirk To dur- ing win-ter, A 
[1. Ec bal - ley veg fran- gagh Er dor - rid. ny bleean-ey, Flodd 


gal- lant French swadron* Did ven- ture 4 while the proud Thu-rot Re - 
veg dy hiyn chag-gey ged - din chud as veagh Thu-rot Kione- 
4 * Sic, 
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*’- mained their com- man- der, They firm - ly dis-tained to sub-mit to the foe. 
- reilt-agh e yein-ey, Cha bial-loo ve ar-roo Dy  jin-nagh ad coayl. 


They fought ’gainst our Sove- reign With cur - most dar - And 
Sheer cag - gey noi’n Ree ain Gyn ny As 


caus’d mongs our shipping Much dam-age and loss, And dur-ing a gale Which blew 
roost-ey as Yn ym-mo-dee siyn, Yn geah-ey ren shead-ey Er 


fresh oer old E-rin, At length they suc-ceed-ed In reach-ing our coast. 
ard- jin ny haar-ey Ren gim-man ad _stiagh... Fo  reeri-aght nyn reain. 


The above ill-spelt verse is from Robert Christian’s Manx and English MS. text of 21 stanzas, 


THUROT [Tune: 
{THE ENGLISH TUNE."} 
Words from ‘‘ Tuurot’s DREAM.” 
TUNE FROM Dr. Cracue’s Pencit MSS, 


[SUNG By GEorGE Moore.] 
= = -== +t t 
—+ 


1 


That his grand-sire’s voice came to him and called him by his name. 


Saying“ Thu- rot, you’re to blame....... for ly - ing so long here, 


4 


@ o—— 
For the Eng - lish will be in this night, the wind it blow-eth fair.”] 


The above air is also transcribed in the Clague Collection as one of the tunes to which the 
carval ‘‘ Drogh Vrane”’ (“‘ Evil Women”) was sung, George Moore being the singer.—A. G. G. 
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The misfit of tune and text in Moore’s collection—a discordance retained in the 
first version on p. 153, from ignorance how to amend it—I have lately discovered to 
be probably the result of mating one “ Thurot ” tune to another text, in a different 
metre. Reference to T. Crofton Croker’s Popular Songs illustrative of the French 
Invasion of Ireland, Part ti, Capture of Carrickfergus by Thurot in 1760 (Percy Society, 
1846) points to the likelihood of an Anglo-Irish ballad there printed, sung to the tune 
“ Haste to the Wedding [or the West],” being the original basis of the best-known 
Manx-Gaelic ballad on the subject (see Moore’s Manx Ballads, ‘‘ Thurot as Elliott ’’*), 
though the Manx version differs considerably from the Anglo-Irish. Another Irish 
ballad on the “‘ Capture of Carrickfergus ’’ was sung to the Irish tune “ Moll Roe,” 
with a “ Sing fall, etc.”’ chorus. But—which concerns us more—Croker supplies a 
third ballad, in English, called ‘‘ Thurot’s Dream.” This latter ballad fits the first 
tune on p. 153 of Part I, Moore’s Manx Ballads air (a variant of the foregoing), and 
also the “ Willie Riley” tune above, called by Dr. Clague “ English Thurot.” 


“ Thurot’s Dream ”’ opens 


1. The twenty-first of February, as I’ve heard the people say 
Three French ships of war came and anchored in our bay 
They hoisted English colours and landed at Kilroot, 

And marched their men for Carrick, without further dispute. 


2. Colonel Jennings being there, at that pretty town 
His heart it was a breaking while the enemy came down, 
He could not defend it for the want of powder and ball 
And aloud to his enemies for quarter he did call. 


. As Thurot in his cabin lay . . [this verse is given under the tune.]} 


. Then Thurot started up, and said unto his men 
Weigh your anchor, my brave lads, and let us begone : 
We'll go off this very night, make all the haste you can 
And we'll steer south and south-east, straight for the Isle of Man. 


Thurot’s “ grandsire ” (v. 3) was O'Farrell, said to have advised James II to secure 
his retreat after the battle of the Boyne, and to have been the agent who procured a 
vessel at Waterford to convey the abdicating king to France. 


* Moore’s text corresponds closely with Capt. Christian’s, except that an extra word has been 
inserted in some of Moore’s lines, apparently in a vain attempt to fit the words to a tune for which 
they were never written and to which perhaps never sung. 


¢ Another version began : 


My heart it lies breaking for Carrickfergus town 
That pretty situation the enemy pulled down. 


Mr. Jerdan, writing in 1830 to Crofton Croker, said he remembered as a boy hearing it sung in 
Kelso, beginning thus. 
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This ballad, having disposed of the capture of Carrickfergus in a single verse, 
devotes itself to the battle off the Isle of Man : 
7. The first ship that came up was The Brilliant without doubt, 
She gave to them a broadside and then she wheeled about, 


The other two then followed her and fired another round, 
“Oh, oh, my lads ‘ says Thurot “ this is not Carrick town.” 


And the story of the battle ends : 


10. And as for Monsieur Thurot, as I’ve heard people say, 
He was taken up by Elliot’s men and buried in Ramsey Bay. 
I have very little doubt that this is the song that belongs to Tune 1 in the Journal,* 
which accords but ill with the rollicking “ Haste to the Wedding” stanza. In the 
case of Tune 2 in the Journal, a comparison with “ Haste to the West,” of which 
Dr. Clague noted a traditional version as sung to “‘ Thurot,”’ points to its being a 
traditional simplified form of this tune, though a half-bar is missing (perhaps by 
accident) in the fourth strain. The Manx-Gaelic version was sung to this tune. The 
English form of this was sometimes called “‘ Thurot’s Defeat,’’ and perhaps from its 
livelier tune (as Mr. MacSkimin, Croker’s correspondent, suggests) became more popular 
than ‘“‘ Thurot’s Dream” ever did. The Manx-Gaelic MS. text has some character- 
istic touches, preserved in Moore’s version, such as the description of the dead French- 
men lying spread on the decks like fish (‘‘ Ny Frangee my eeastyn Va scarr’t er ny 
deckyn ’’), but I incline to think it mainly derived from the English ballad, with 
some additions. There is a version of the English text embedded in one of the bulky 
MS. volumes of carvals transcribed by Capt. R. E. Christian ; to whose carval trans- 
lations Moore was in the first place mainly indebted in his collection. (It is en- 
dorsed “‘ Written by R. E. Christian of Ballindroma, 1890,” but as in another instance 
we find at the end of a carval ‘‘ Written, translated, and versified by R. E. Christian,” 
“ written ”’ may only mean—as in some cases it is known to mean—‘“ transcribed.”’). 
This begins with the two verses I have placed under the tune. It can hardly be a 
mere translation, and it fits the tune “ Haste to the West ” (Dr. Clague’s title) ad- 
mirably. There is an internal rhyme in the fifth line of each stanza in Crofton 
Croker’s Anglo-Irish version ; this is found occasionally in the Manx form also, e.g. : 


Nish lthieen mayd yn veilley, as iu mayd dy cheilley 
which corresponds with the Anglo-Irish 
Let’s drink and be jolly, and drown melancholly. 


Croker’s version consists of seven eight-line stanzas, but he remarks that after his 
sixth, in a Glasgow chapbook version, 1801, nine verses (unfortunately not quoted) 


* I have since discovered a note, “ Eng. words,” against this tune in a Clague-Gill MS. thematic 
index of tunes.—A. G. G. 
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of a ballad in reference to some different affair are “‘ strangely commingled.” Could 
these refer to the action off the Isle of Man, which in the Manx version follows upon 
the description of the siege of Carrickfergus ? 

It may be added that the other Irish song ‘‘ The Capture of Carrickfergus,” sung 
to “ Moll Roe,’’ begins : 


Louis of France with hunger loud does cry, 

“* A shepherd’s dog in Ireland lives better far than I, 

With their butter and their bacon they have them in stores, 
But I'll send forth my forces, to plunder their shores.” 


It is hoped that some light may have been thrown here upon the four tunes and 
three ballads concerning Thurot.* For complete texts see Crofton Croker, as above 
cited.—A. G. G. 


* The Manx ballad was unfortunately ‘enlarged, and the whole rendered into a more correct 
historical fact”’ (sic) by the Rev. J. T. Clarke when it was published in the Manx Society's 
series, No. Xx1 (1873), p. 79. I do not know how many, or which, of the 21 verses are original. 
The English translation there given was by that fine old Manx poet John Quirk, who wrote 
poems in both Manx and English.—c. I. P. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE CARVALS.* 


I, WHAT CONSTITUTES A CARVAL. 


The word “ carval”’ is Manx for “ carol,” but the explanation is misleading, for 
the carval, speaking generally, was a very different type of composition from the 
traditional English folk-carol. The Manx carval, however, belongs to the interesting 
old Island custom of singing carols in church on the night of the Oie’l Verry (the Eve 
of the Feast of Mary, 1t.e. Christmas Eve). The earliest in date, such as that called 
{in English) ‘‘ The Travail of the Blessed Virgin,” bore a close relation to the old 
English Nativity Carol, but few amongst those which have been preserved are of this 
type. The old custom with which they were connected is thus described : 

At the close of the Christmas Eve service the parson generally left, and with him 
the “ quality.” But the clerk remained in charge, and now the carval-singing, often 
continued late into the night, began. The company brought their own candles— 
the more well-to-do bringing branched candlesticks—to illuminate the church, 
which was decked with holly and ivy. According to one account, each person who 
intended to contribute a carval—sung solo or in dialogue form by two, without 
accompaniment—fixed a thin lighted taper on the sloping board before him, and 
continued to sing as long as his taper lasted. Then another would light his taper, 
and sing till Ais light went out, and so until all had had their turn. Or, says another 
account, one or two men would stand up at a time to sing. 

The custom lingered in the Island till about 1870—a lively picture of it at an earlier 
day being given in William Kennish’s poem “ The Manx Ilvary ” (“‘ Oie’l Verrey ’’) 
of which there is a spirited translation into Manx by Capt. R. E. Christian. In 
recent years many of these carvals, written in Manx-Gaelic and preserved among the 


*A of this which appeared in the pages of The Choir is here reprinted by kind permission 
of the Editor.—A. G. G. 


+ The late Miss Sophia Morrison told Mr. Paton that it was usual for the singer to start from 
the west end of the church and move up one pace towards the Table at the end of each verse. Mr. 
Paton understood that this was done and said to be the “ old way ’’ when an old man sang “‘ Aarey 
Jacob,”’ at Patrick Church some fourteen or fifteen years ago, when the then vicar, Mr. Kinred, 
held a Manx service on Christmas Eve. As regards the use of the name Oie’l Verrey, Archdeacon 
Kewley writes : ‘‘ We always spoke of ‘ Yn Oie’l Verree,’ that is, the carval service on Christmas 
eve. It is sometimes announced that ‘an Oie’l Verrey (service) ’ will be held on some other 
evening. For Christmas Eve we say not‘ Oie’l Verrey ’ but‘ fastyr Laa yn Qhlick.’ "—A.G.G. 
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* people in smoke-begrimed MSS. or little note-books kept for the express purpose 
of transcriptions and known as carval-books,* have been collected and edited by 
Speaker A. W. Moore and others. Amongst the collectors of these relics of past 
custom are Mr. G. W. Wood (whose MS. collection is now in the Manx National 
' Museum and Library, Douglas), Mr. Philip W. Caine, Mr. Cyril I. Paton, and the 
Ven. Archdeacon Kewley. 
The carvals date chiefly from the first quarter of the eighteenth century to about 
a century later. They are for the most part unlettered productions—long and at 
times gloomy pieces, running sometimes to fifty or sixty verses—or even more—and 
as a rule their authorship is now unknown. Many are really versified sermons, 
beginning with “ My dear friends, take warning ’’—or some such apostrophe—or they 
wander through long tracts of Bible narrative from the Creation onwards. Strongly 
tinctured with Calvinism, many of them would now be considered very inappropriate 
; to the commemoration of the Nativity, being devotional rhapsodies exhorting the 
sinner to repentance by depicting in lurid language the terrors of hell. The titles of 
a few may be given in English, and sufficiently indicate their character. 


q Carol: The Creation, Rise and Fall of Adam. 
Carol: To prepare for Death. 
Carol: A Vision of Things to Come. [In this we learn much more of the tor- 
tures of the lost than of the happiness of the saints. } 
Carol : Your Duty to God and your Neighbour. 
Carol : Sodom, Gomorrah, and Nineveh. 


* The approximate dates of transcription are given in some cases by the water-marks, and in 
others by the quaint book-rhyme inscriptions of the copyist, of which the following are examples : 


_ When this you see remember me 

And bear me in your mind 

Let the[m] all spake of me as the[y] will 

But spake you of me as you will find 

John Bridson of Portaballa 
His Hymnbook, hand, pen, and Einck 

Jan 30th 1790 
Thomas Kneen his book 
R| And if this book will go amiss 
a My name will tell me where it tiss 
ti In the year of our Lord 1828 Thomas Kneen 


; Thomas Kneen his book 

% Andreas of Man is my nation 

ie K. Andreas is my d[{welling] Place 
] The grass is green the rose is read 

R T. Creare [?] is my name when I am dead 

ae Thomas Kneen’s book in the year of our Lord 182 [? 8] 
q “ William ‘Teare his hand Oct 17th 1852” occurs in the same book. 
4 e —A. G. G. 
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Carol : On Wine and Strong Drink [from an anti-Prohibition point of view.] 
Carol: The Revenge on Sinners. 
Carol : Base Women [Eve, Delilah, Jezebel, Job’s Wife and others]. 


There were also favourite carols on Noah, Jonah, Joseph, David, and Susanna. 

Was it great wonder that among the young people present at the Oie’l Verrey the 
prolonged “ pious orgies ’’ often ended in larking ?—the girls peppering the youths 
with parched peas, brought in their pockets, as a corrective of the general atmosphere 
of gloom or tedium. 

When the long impromptu programme of sacred solos at last came to an end, an 
adjournment was made to the nearest tavern to drink hot spiced ale, after which the 
carvallers sang the traditional parting-song 

*Te traa goll thie, 
Dy gholl dy lhie, 
(It is time to go home—To go to bed,) and the revellers dispersed. In the latest 
phase of these carval-assemblies, however, they are said to have been “ shorn of their 
riotous accompaniments.” 

George Borrow, who visited the Island in 1855 in quest of a native Manx vernacular 
literature—unaware of the fact that no mere foreign ‘‘ Lav-engro ”’ possesses the key 
to a Manxman’s heart—states that he found such material to consist of ‘‘ ballads on 
sacred subjects.” (And yet all the time the Manx people must have been singing 
the fine songs since collected, with others now lost !).. ‘‘ It was formerly the custom,” 
he says, ‘‘ for young people who thought themselves endowed with the poetic gift to 
compose carols some time before Christmas and to recite them in the parish 
churches.”’ It is conceivable that some of the longer pieces may have been recited 
by those who could not sing, but it was the custom for carvals to be sung to current 
ballad-tunes, and a considerable part of the interest of carvals for this Journal is due 
to the folk-tunes which have come down traditionally, with carval-words or titles 
attached to them. 

No printed collection of carvals with their tunes has ever appeared until now. But 
as a number of the carval-tunes noted by Dr. Clague have titles or first lines attached, 
it has been possible to re-unite words and tunes by referring to the texts in Speaker 
Moore’s collection, Carvalyn Gailckagh, and in Capt. Christian’s MS. volumes and 
some old MS. carval-books kindly lent to me by Manx collectors. Not all of Moore’s 
collection are of the same standing as literature ; the book includes a few carvals of 
real poetic merit and imaginative power, notably one by the Rev. Thomas Christian, 
author of a Manx paraphrase, rather than translation, of Paradise Lost, and there are 
certain others of known authorship. But not many of these eighteenth-century 
carval-poets wrote verses of any literary merit. William Kennish tells us of one 


* See article on ‘‘ Goodnight and Parting Songs ” in Part I of this Manx collection.—A. G. G. 
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carvalist who took scandalous advantage of his annual opportunity (after the parson 
had gone home) to set forth his opinion of bishops and clergy in general, and one in 
particular, by satirizing them in his carval as priests of Bel—and all because of a 
personal grievance against the one in particular. 

The revival of religious enthusiasm in Mann—whose inhabitants were described 
by John Wesley as a simple, devout and lovable people, when he visited the Island— 
was stimulated, as Moore suggests, by the Manx people acquiring for the first time 
in 1772 a Bible in their own tongue* (The Manx Bible has since formed the standard 
for written Manx). But this revival suffered a check in the beginning of last century, 
when strangers, often of undesirable character, began to settle or take refuge in the 
Island, and the Manx-speaking population began at the same time to emigrate in 
large numbers. The latest known date at which any of the carvals was composed 
is about 1836. 

It cannot be said that there existed no parallel to the religious verse or doggerel 
of the carvals in England at the same period. Traditional carols with such titles as 
“ The Sinner’s Dream ” and “‘ The Fountain of Christ’s Blood ” still survive in rural 
parts of England in the memory of folk-singers—or did, until quite lately,—and 
“ Dives and Lazarus ”’ must always have appealed to the indigent caroller as a suitable 
ballad to open the heart of the charitable rich man at the Christmas season. But in 
this country, Time, Death, and Judgment were at any time, one imagines, less 
popular Christmas themes than the story of the Nativity. The natural opening of 


the Christmas carol is not ‘‘ Take warning, my dear friends assembled here ” but : 


God rest you merry, gentlemen ! 
Let nothing you dismay. 


II. NOTE ON MOORE’S CARVALYN GAILCKAGH. 


In 1885, Mr, John C. Fargher, proprietor of the Mona’s Herald, began to publish 
weekly, from MSS. which he had acquired in Baldwin—a district in which he had 
been told the purest Manx would be found—a number of old Manx carvals, with the 
object of preserving them. These were transcribed and translated by Capt. R. E. 
Christian of Baldromma, Kirk Maughold (at one period a ship and customs broker 
in Douglas), who supplied English renderings more or less rhymed (on folk methods), 
which though mere doggerel were mostly faithful and respectful translations of the 
originals, except where the translator had been hard pressed for a rhyme—or sug- 
gestion of one—or had preferred to give utterance to a thought of his own. Speaker 
Moore, who had for some time been collecting similar MSS., with a view to publica- 


* Thomas Seacombe, the author of The History of the House of Stanley . . . Anda Des- 
cription of the Isle of Man, 1793 (a late edition), speaking of the period before the translation of 
the Bible into Manx, says that the practice was for the ministers in the churches to turn the 
English into Manx as they read the lessons.—A. G. G. 
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tion, joined forces with Mr. Fargher and Capt. Christian, and Carvalyn Gailchkagh 
(1891) was the result. 

As all the carvals had been written before the publication of the first Manx dic- 
tionary (Cregeen’s) in 1835, and many (says Moore) before the Manx Bible was 
published in 1772, and most were the work of illiterate men, the spelling was 
“atrocious.”” The editors, including Mr. W. J. Cain, considering that its reproduction 
could be of no value to students, the copyists being obviously unaware of the value 
of letters in expressing sounds, and mostly possessing but a rudimentary notion of 
spelling, the orthography was reduced (though not entirely, and there are numerous 
misprints) to the standard of the Manx Bible. 

Moore’s is the only printed collection of Manx carvals, though a second series has 
appeared more recently in the columns of The Isle of Man Examiner.* As far as 
English readers are concerned it is much to be regretted that Moore’s original in- 
tention of presenting the carvals to them in the “ bald simplicity” of unrhymed 
literal English translations was overruled by others, for in most cases the simplicity 
of the originals—their chief, and in some instances it must be said their only, merit— 
has been disguised only too successfully by English so-called translations which are 
free renderings, generally in an ampler metre (hence padding) of the mostly un- 
lettered verse, in which anything homely or characteristically Manx has been well 
' kept out of sight by the English versifiers. 

An analysis of the metrical construction of the eighty-six carvals in Moore’s col- 
lection, from which variant forms were designedly omitted so as to leave room for 
a larger number of different pieces, shows that about half—forty-two, to be precise— 
are composed in common or ballad metre, cf. ‘‘ Chevy Chase.”” Seventeen are in a 
metre of four tens, cf. ‘‘ Let Christians all with one accord rejoice”’ ; nine in long 
metre, cf. ““ The Old Hundredth”’ ; nine in 7-6.7-6 double, cf. ““ Awake, awake, O 
England,” “ Greenland’s Icy Mountains,” etc.; three in long metre of six-line 
stanzas ; and the remaining six in various other measures. This of course does not 
preclude variety in the folk-tunes to which they were sung, as even the common- 
metre ballad may be sung to various different rhythms. 

Taking Moore’s as a representative collection, it may be seen that although the 
writers have copied, more or less, English verse-forms and the English system of 
rhymed lines, and have even translated English carols into Manx, retaining their 
tunes, the Manx carvals are not entirely derivative from an English source. The 
late Prof. E. C. Quiggin, of Cambridge, notes in Mannin No. I some relics in the older 
carvals of lost inflections and other Gaelic forms of construction which have now 
disappeared both in the written and spoken language. 

(As copies of Mannin No. I are very scarce, quotation may be allowed.) Prof. 
Quiggin remarks that standard written Manx has abandoned certain synthetic verb 


* The dates are from 31/7/15 to 20/1/17.—C. I. P. 
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forms retained in the spoken Gaelic of Donegal and the Highlands—the most 
remarkable case being the Irish passive forms in “‘—ar”’ and ‘“‘—ah.” There are 
no means of dating this loss in Manx. The verb forms in Bishop Phillips’ Prayer 
Book, 1610, are practically identical with those of the eighteenth-century version. 
But vestiges remain of an earlier state of things. Prof. Quiggin cites from carvals in 
Moore’s collection the form “ ruggyr”’ (rugar)=is born,”’* and “ vader’’ [or, erro- 
neously, ‘“‘ varad’”’} (bhader)=‘‘ they were.’’ In the absence of other evidence, such 
forms are “ important as appearing to show that there existed in the Island a tradi- 
tional ballad-style preserving a number of archaisms in accidence and vocabulary.” 
Poetic diction, he remarks, universally and invariably lags behind the language of 
prose, so it is not surprising that carvals composed less than two hundred years ago 
preserve forms absent from early seventeenth-century prose. Quiggin suggests that 
MSS. of the older carvals might reveal other interesting forms. Unfortunately the 
original manuscripts are not now available, and one may remark that in a decaying 
language archaic forms would be very apt to be dropped by the transcriber, par- 
ticularly if an unlearned one. 


III. THE PRESENT COLLECTION. 


The small number of carvals here given, though fairly representative of the more 
popular and well-known examples, is limited by the selection of those texts only to 


which their tunes may be safely assigned. In the case of texts borrowed from Moore, 
to pair with their tunes, a verse or two only has been given, with a reference to the 
remainder. But others have been drawn from Capt. Christian’s own MSS., and 
from hitherto unprinted versions, in which the spelling, however “ atrocious,” has 
been preserved as I found it. The discovery of the greatest interest and value has 
been a good, unprinted version (as well as a second distinct fragment) of the Manx 
carval on a widespread medieval theme—the after-death debate between the soul 
and body on the responsibility for their common doom, the carval being known as 
“ Carval er Scollag aeg ayns Ashlish ”’ (‘‘ Carol on a Youth in a Vision’’). On this 
Mr. A. Martin Freeman has contributed a valuable note. It still remains for the 
Celtic scholar to select and edit—untrammelled by the distinction between lettered 
and unlettered origins—the finer of the old Manx carvals, providing an adequate 
translation, not only faithful and accurate but reproducing the literary grade if not 
the quality of the originals. But in the case of folk-verse translations, the uncon- 
scionable thing is to join oneself to the hereditary ranks of those editors and translators 
who—unhappy gift !—touch nothing that they do not “ adorn.” 


A. G. GILCHRIST. 
* “ Ruggyr ” occurs in the Manx Bible, e.g. Job iii, 1—C. I. P. 
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SIXTEEN CARVALS. 


77-—O COLANN EC SHEE. 


SUNG BY HER PARENTS’ AGED HOUSEKEEPER, 
ELLEN COSTAIN. 


uss dty lhie? Ayns joan ’syn oaie 
or Tra 
(O body at peace! O body at peace ! 
Is this the place [where] thou art lying ? 
In dust and the grave little considering 
Where [or when] I went off the world.) 


One verse only was attached to the tune, which I have transcribed from the 
original pencilled copy now in the possession of Archdeacon Kewley. There is a 
suggestion of refrain at the beginning or end of each verse in the repeated ‘‘ O colb 
ec shee!’ of this and the fragments which follow ; but the latter were so roughly 
pencilled that there was some uncertainty as to where the verses began or ended. 
The tune seems to be short of four notes to fit the fourth line of verses (a), (b) or (c). 
On the evidence of Dr. Clague’s first rough-pencilled MSS., the triple-time form of 
this tune printed in Manx National Music, p. 95, and there called a “ dirge,”’ would 
appear to be the result of an attempt to put the music (noted by Mrs., not Dr. Clague) 
into better shape and to fill the apparent hiatus before the last four notes above. 
As it is already in print, this other form, whether authentic or not, need not be given 
here.—A. G. G. 

FRAGMENTS IN DR. CLAGUE’S MS. NOTE BOOK.* 
a. O! colbec shee! O! colb ec shee! 
Shoh y boayl t’ ou’s lhie ’sy ooir as y joan 
Spaag smooinaghtyn v’ayd, hie jeh ’n theihll 
’n stayd voght crauee t’ou er faagail mee ayn 


* These I have numbered a, b, c, in absence of evidence that they were noted from the same 
singer.—A. G, G. 
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Noted by Mrs, Clagw 
O  colann ec shee, O colamn shee, Nee shoh yn boayl tou 
[or colb] 


. Ayns maarderys as brishey 
S’ mooar dy jehorts* as ve rieau rieau ayn 
Cha dooyrt 00 rieau padjer ny crea 
O! colb ec shee! O! colb ec shee ! 


Ocollan ec shee! O collan ec shee ! 
Cha dooyrt oo rieau padjer ny crea 
Cha dug oo rieau jeeark dy boght 
Cha dooyrt oo rieau padjer ny cree 
Dy beagh 00 roym yn oie t’ayn noght 


a. (O body at peace! O body at peace! 
This is the place thou art lying in the mould and the dust. 
Very little thought was thine [/it : at thee] (who) wentest off the world 
{Of} the poor spiritual state thou hast left me in. 


b. In fornication and adultery [lit ; marriage-breaking] 
Great indeed thy [? of this sort] was ever, ever [? in} 
Thou saidst not ever a prayer or a creed 


O! body, etc. 


c. O body, etc. 
Thou saidst not ever a prayer or a creed 
Thou gavest not ever alms to the poor 
Thou saidst not, etc, 
If thou wouldst be before me tonight.) 


(Cf. the less corrupt v. 6 of ““ The Ungodly Youth’s Vision,” “‘ Myr cha mish dy Lhye,” which 
follows, p. 241.] 


A suggestion in the note-book is that “ Collan ec shee ’’ should be “ callin aishee”’ 
(=rotten or stinking). If this be right, this would bring the apostrophe more into 
line with the contemptuous epithets hurled at the body by the soul in other versions 
of the ‘‘ Soul’s Address to the Body,” and “ Soul and Body ” Debate (see the carval 
of ‘“‘ The Ungodly Youth’s Vision ’’ which follows). The explanation attached to 
the solitary verse under the tune was that it was the lament of the soul. ‘‘ The 
selfish body was content to lie down and die, knowing that it would get rest in the 


* “jehorts: a corruption of ‘ jeh horch shoh ’=of this sort.” This explanation was found 
by Archdeacon Kewley in one of Dr. Clague’s note-books. 

Regarding it, Mr. Martin Freeman writes ‘ ‘ Jehorts’ is hardly a corruption of ‘ jehorch shoh.’ 
On the contrary, it preserves the old sound of the consonants (cp. Irish ‘ sért so ’) which were 
not palatilised.”” | Of fragment b he remarks : “I think this is pretty obviously not a stanza. 
‘Cha dooyrt 00’ begins another; ‘O colb ec shee’ is very likely merely gag ; and the second 
line seems the result of a bad crash ; possibly the wreckage should be laid out thus : 


— as v’e rieau rieau ayn, 


i.e, Great was thy [desire for things] of this kind 
«© « « « and it was ever therein.’’—A. G. G. 
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grave. It did not trouble to go before death to the priest to be shriven, so the 
soul has to wander through space with no hope of rest. It visits the grave and 
addresses the body.’’ Since obtaining the tune and verse from Archdeacon Kewley, 
however, the above fragments, as well as more or less complete copies of related 
poems, have been collated. The Vision and Debate forms of the story are discussed 
under the carval following, but it may be convenient here to note some other versions 
of “* The Departed Soul’s Address to the Body ’’—as Thorpe entitles an Anglo-Saxon 
poem of the tenth century (probably derived from one of the Latin prose homilies 
on the subject) in his edition (1842) of the Codex Exoniensis or Book of Exeter. As 
Thorpe’s translation is not easily accessible, quotation may be of service : 


Page 367. 

17. . .« The ghost shall come, anxiously moaning, always after seven 
nights, the ‘soul, to find the body, that erewhile it long quickened, for three 
hundred years. .°. . [This seems to mean that the soul visits the body every 
seventh night for three hundred years (unless, the passage continues, the end of 
the world should intervene) }. 

28. Then shall call so sad with stern voice, shall sternly speak the spirit to the 
dust: “ Gory dust! Why hast thou tortured me, foulness of earth? Thou 
art all rotting, likeness of clay! Little thoughtest thou whither thy soul’s 
journey after would be, after it from its body were led. Why dost thou torture 
me, accursed? Yes, thou mere food for worms!” [This “ little thoughtest 
thou ” is recalled in the Manx “little considering.’’]  ‘‘ Little didst thou think” 
it repeats, ‘‘ for how long I was to suffer hunger and hell torments. I within 
thee dwelt, I might not go from thee, with flesh invested, and me thy sinful lusts 
oppressed, so that to me full oft it seemed that it were thirty thousand winters 
to thy death-day! . . . Nowisnot the end too good . . .” 

While the body was feasting on food and wine, the soul was thirsting for God’s 
body—spirit’s drink. . . . “I was a spirit into thee sent from God.’ The body 
is now no dearer to any living than the swart raven. “ Thee thy soul shall against 
my will oft seek, insult with words, as thou hast wrought for me.”’ 

This poem has one important difference from the “‘ Debate,” in that the body is 
described—very graphically—as in a state of dissolution, and unable to make any - 
reply, or give any aid or comfort to the distressed spirit. ‘‘ Thou art dumb and 
deaf . . . yet must I thee at night by compulsion visit, for thy sins afflicted, and 
again soon from thee depart at cockcrowing, when holy men to the living God chant 
their hymn.” 

In later versions of the story the body is given speech and an opportunity to reply— 
of which it takes full advantage, and so the Debate is developed. The Vercelli text 
of the same Anglo-Saxon poem contains a fragmentary second part describing the 
visit of the blessed, instead of the cursed, soul to the body from which it has de- 
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parted—a tamer and less popular subject. Dr. Prior in his Ancient Danish Ballads, 
Vol. ii, pp. 39-40, quotes from the Anglo-Saxon poem in a note on “ The Rich Man’s 
Soul,”’ of which several versions, Swedish and Danish, have been recovered. In 
the Swedish, the refugeless soul, beset by evil spirits, returns to seat itself forlornly 
on the rich man’s breast, crying on God to help it to find safety. In the Danish 
version the soul curses the body : 

Down on his mouth they [? the evil spirits} laid his soul, 

It cursed his body, part and whole. 

In both of the above versions the soul is in the end saved by three blood-drops (the 
blood of Christ). In a Dutch poem by Cornelius Blok, of the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century, the soul at the grave calls upon the body to shake off sleep and 
accompany it to hell to pay their joint penalty. In “ The Vision ” (Knaben Wunder- 
horn 111) we come nearer the Debate, the soul calling upon the body to answer for its 
crimes. ‘‘A mutual recrimination then begins, which continues till the morning star 
and the bird of St. Peter announce the dawn, and then soul and body disappear.” 

With the vituperation of the above versions may be contrasted the parting words 
of soul to body in a Russian folk-song “‘ We have slept and we have slumbered ” 
(Eugenie Lineff’s Peasant Songs of Great Russia, First Series, No. 21). The sinful 
soul, in bidding the body farewell, says : 

Forgive me, O white body ! 
Thee, O body and white body, 
The worms shall gnaw, 


But I, the sinful soul, must go 
Before the judgment of the Lord. —A. G. G. 


78.—_CHAARJYN, LHAIH MEE JEH DOOINNEY AEG* 
{THE UNGODLY YOUTH’S VISION.) 


(FRIENDS, I HAVE READ OF A YOUNG May). 


SuNG By SIMPSON CLUCAS, CASTLETOWN. 


o 
Cha-moo coyrt geill da  sush-tal Chreest, Agh shooil ayns raad ell.) 


¢ Dr. Clague’s title. The verse under the tune is from one of Moore’s copies (Carvalyn 
Gailckagh, p. 115), and corresponds with v. 1 of the English translation below. 
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(1. Chaar-jin, Ihaih me jeh dooin-ney acg, Nagh row goll gys y keeyl, 


CARVAL ER SCOLLAG AEG AYNS ASHLISH. 


(CAROL ON A BOY IN A VISION). 


Translation (revised and corrected by C. I. Paton) of text p. 206 e¢ seg. in Moore’s 
Carvalyn Gailckagh. 


*,* The numbers in brackets refer to parallels in the M.E. poem. See infra. 


1. Of a young stripling once I read 
Who did not go to church, 
Nor gave heed to Christ’s gospel, 
But walked in the way of the flesh. 


2. As he went to lie down one night 
There came on him a heavy sleep ; 
In a dream he saw a poor soul 
That was going astray. 


3. And as he wandered [or strayed] 
He walked in a very desert place ; 
He met a hellish company 
Of bad spirits who were there, 


4- He was like an ox going to the slaughter, (‘) 
Butchers walking at his head [or before him], 
As a fool would be led away 
To the punishment of the stocks. 


5. He was like a lamb with the enemy, 
The cruel wolf, 
Or like a dove in the hawk’s claws 
About to take his life. 


6. The poor soul was in terror,* [atchimagh] 
He wanted to return ; 
“Where dost thou go ” [?]¢ the Devil said, 
“ Or what hast thou to say to me?” 


7. Into the clefts of rock ¢ 
The soul would gladly go, 
Or to the grave where lay his corpse 
It willingly would fly away. 


[A hiatus here.] 


* Not a very common sense for “ atchimagh,”’ which usually means “ dreadful” or “ terrible.” 
It is used, however, in Rev. x1. 13 [Manx Bible].—C. I. P. 


t Cre vel oo goll”’ where dost thou go?”’ Craad’”’ is more generally used for “‘ where,’”’ 
but we have “ cre ’’ in I Cor. xv [Manx Bible]: “ Cre vel dty ghah ? ’—‘‘ Where is thy mee 
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the gap thus : 


[Version I resumes] 
8, 


To. 


13. 


In the version on p. 115 of Moore’s Carvalyn Gailckagh, verses 10, 11, 12 partly fill 


What hast thou to say against the body ? 
I shall be now for its advocate. 

Was it not thyself that was its master ? (') 
How didst thou not see ? 


*Twas thou thyself that chose the way, 

Which [lit. as] thou today hast walked in ; 

I have now two witnesses against thee, 

Witnesses that are with thyself.” [i.e. within thee] 


ustice and truth the witnesses,* 

, what has thou now to say ? 
They were both ever me with thee, 
Let them speak on thy behalf.’ 


“ Thou seest death is hard for thee 

When thou . . [‘ art with it gone,” in Christian’s translation]t 
For there are two witnesses against thee, 

Witnesses which were with thyself. 


. The Judge’s self was reared with thee, 


He is thine own conscience ; 
I will refer the case to them— 
Didst thou walk in my ways?” 


Men of truth were the witnesses, 
They could not speak for him ; 

The evil spirits and the demons 
Dragged him away to perdition. 


Think upon the poor soul, 

What a sad state he was in. 

He cried with piercing voice 

“* That ever I saw the world ! [i.e. Would that 1 had never seen] (*) 


The Judge is not now on my side, 

Neither the witnesses ; 

Where is the friend who will speak for me, 
If Christ the Lamb will not, 


Who spilled His precious blood for me 
And suffered death on the cross ? 

O Jesus Christ, Lord, help me now, 
In mercy look on me.” 


* The ty I is corrupt, but I think the above is intended. As it stands, it reads “ Justice 
and true.”—C. I. P. 


t Ican make nothing of Moore’s two lines. They seem hopelessly corrupt.—C. I. P. 


(The lines are: Dty croie dhyt hene nish [“‘ or ”Christian’s MS.] yn baase shoh, 
Tra vees 00 ersooyl ayn.—A. G. G. 
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14. Did not the Lord come on swift wings 
In peace and full accord ? 
Swiftly [or speedily] He came towards the poor soul 
And He did him save. 


15. When the young man awoke 
Out of this dream, 
He straightway turned to godliness 
In like manner as Saul. 


(Five more verses.) 


Moore’s other version shows no important variation beyond the passage quoted 
above, but it contains in the later part (p. 116) an interesting Manx paraphrase of 
“ Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow ; though they be red 
like crimson, they shall be as wool.’’ Owing to faulty punctuation Moore’s text, 
quoted below, is at first sight not clear. Archdeacon Kewley has brought out the 
meaning by re-punctuating, his alterations being indicated by square brackets. He 
interprets the line beginning Myr crimson ’—literally ‘‘in the height high’ = 
“high in the height ’’—as suggesting the crimson of the sunset sky, and observes 
that “ yrjey” and “ yrjid””’ (the second form being in Capt. Christian’s copy) are 
equally correct. 

(From Moore’s Text). 
Bee ad cha gial as yn 
Ny ga dy beagh ad jiarg [no full stop) 
Myr crimson ayns yn yriey {or yrjid) ard, 
Bee ad myr ollan [,] ghial [no comma] 
Myr Kirree ec tra nyn lommyrt 
Veagh niee’t ayns daam ny poyll. 
* * *. * + * 


(They shall be as white as the snow ; 
Or though they were red 


As crimson high in the air (or height) 
They shall be { };j¢, | wool, white 


As sheep at their shearing-time 
Would be, washed in pond or pool.)—J. K. 


From a consideration of the idioms in the Manx texts above translated, Mr. A. 
Martin Freeman inclines to the theory that they are imported Gaelic: “ Literary 
intercourse between Ireland, Scotland and Man lasted down to the seventeenth 
century. There are sixteenth-century poems by Scots, and probably by Manxmen, 
which are linguistically undistinguishable from the compositions of Irish writers. 
After the seventeenth century the literary language declined, especially outside 
Ireland, At the present day only dialects exist.”—A. G. G. 
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NOTE ON “THE UNGODLY YOUTH’S VISION” CARVAL, 
By ANNE G. GILCHRIST. 


The germ of the “ Vision ’’ setting of the “‘ Soul and Body ”’ carval is seen in the 
late fourth-century Apocalypse of St. Paul. From the Latin versions of this, says 
Dr. M. R. James in his newly translated Apocryphal New Testament (1924), come the 
many variants current in nearly every European language. The influence of this 
Apocalypse is visible, he remarks, not only in the Divine Comedy but in hundreds of 
earlier medieval Visions of the next world. Paul in his Vision asks to be shown the 
souls of the righteous and of sinners as they depart out of this world. In the case of 
the wicked man, the angel of his soul, who has daily recorded his misdeeds in Heaven, 
goes first, followed by the spirit, which says: “ I am the spirit which dwelt in it [the 
soul] ever since it was made, and it followed not my will: judge it, Lord, according 
to thy judgment.” 

The words I have italicised correspond to the soul’s repudiation of the body in the 
later versions of the Vision. In Moore’s two versions of the narrative-form carval 
to which Dr. Clague’s tune above belongs, the Vision itself is set within the tale of 
the Prodigal’s conversion through the said dream—the tale of “ the young man who 
did not go to church,”’ to which the author of another carval [before 1729.—C.1.P.] 
alludes when he says “ Be not as the young man who never went to church ’’— 
showing that it was a carval well-known to his hearers. 

The Manx carval above seems to be a late reflection of the dream story “ The 
Debate of the Body and the Soul,” found in various Middle English versions which, 
as Miss Jessie Weston believes, have their source in the detailed Latin dialogues 
current in the twelfth century. An earlier Anglo-Saxon treatment of this theme 
has already been quoted under “ O Collan ec Shee,” but the M. E. poem (to which 
my attention was called by Miss Broadwood) in Miss Weston’s Chief Middle English 
Poets, chosen by the editor as one of the more poetical versions of this popular 
medieval theme, has a nearer likeness to the carval, though whether the latter derives 
directly from an English, not a Gaelic source, I do not feel competent to say. It 
must suffice to compare the two. In the M. E. poem, a protracted debate of nearly 
five hundred lines in rhymed eight-line stanzas, between the body upon the bier and 
the newly released and terrified soul, is concerned with the question which of the 
two, Body or Soul, is to blame for their common doom ; it circles continually round 
the point—which of the two has imposed his will on the other, the Soul declaring that 
the Body took its evil way in spite of all opposition and warnings, the Body re- 
proaching the Soul for having been so easy to withstand, and for not teaching it the 
difference between good and evil—which, the Body says plaintively, it could not of 
itself know. Each protests that he was the slave of the other. ‘‘ Madness did me 
befall ” says the Soul, “‘ I made thee Master, I was slave.”’ (') 


(1) This and (2), (3), (4) refer to passages in the carval numbered to correspond.—A. G. G. 
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The Soul is shown to have been betrayed by the World, the Flesh, and the Devil,” 
three traitors.’’(?) (Compare the “ witnesses” in the carval.) In the end the Body 
wishes he had never been born(*) rather than have lived so sinful a life.* The Soul 
reproaches him for repenting too late, and after describing in vigorous language the 
hopelessness of their case bids him farewell till the Day of Doom. Devils then carry 
off the Soul, and after he has undergone a variety of tortures fitted to his crimes, he 
reaches the gate of Hell and is cast into its deepest pit. 

The sleeper then wakes, a drop standing upon every hair for very dread, and prays 
to Christ in thankfulness for His Redemption, exhorting all sinful souls to shrive 
them and do penance. The poem having been thus summarised it will be sufficient 
to note the coincidences of detail marked (1), (2), (3), (4), between Debate and Carval. 


There would seem to be verses missing from the latter in both versions, an accusation * 


against the Body by the Soul probably having preceded verse 10 in the second 
version, quoted from p. 115 of Moore, and the verses about the Judge and witnesses 
being rather obscure as they stand. There seems to have been some confusion 
between the conscience as judge and as witness or accuser. A few lines of the 
Debate, as rendered in modern English by Miss Weston, may be quoted here : 


And now you summon your assize, 
Ye traitors three, I needs must weep, 
Ye load me now with your emprise 
E’en as a butcher doth the sheep 


For when three traitors at one tale 

‘Together be against me sworn, 

Ye make my words of none avail, 

Of plea, methinks, am I forlorn ! 

Ye lead me on by down and dale 

E’en as an ox is led by horn(*), 

Unto the spot that brings him bale e 
Whenas his life is from him torn . 


The version of the Manx carval which follows, from the still unprinted MS. carval- 
book of Philip Corkill, now in the Manx Museum, is of special interest. It has 
no frame like the last in the narrative of an ungodly youth and his subsequent 
good life, and, while omitting the assize and description of torments, it elaborates, 
like the A. S. poem, the accusations and denunciations of the Soul against the Body. 
But unlike the tenth-century poem, where the Body is senseless in dissolution, the 
carval conceives the “ carnal body ”’ as still capable of reply. It is not clear from 
this Corkill version whether the body is already ‘“ earth and dust,” and the soul 
returning after lapse of time ; the apparently open grave may only have yawned at 
midnight. 

* Better, says the A. S. m (see under “‘ O collan ec shee ’’), it had been a bird, fish, or brute 


than had become man and been baptised, for now “ for us both ”’ it must answer on the great day. 
What are they to do when the Lord of Judgment causes them to be born a second time ?—A. G. G. 
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On comparing this version with the ‘‘ Colb ec Shee” fragments, one finds a sug- 


gestion that a more lyrical and less narratory and sermonizing form has existed in 
Manx, beginning abruptly, in characteristic folk manner, “‘O Colb ec shee ’—the 
Soul’s address to the Body—and ending with the Soul’s farewell to it: ‘ Lie down 
and sleep now, O Body,” as in v. 16 below, which is strongly reminiscent of the 
Soul’s farewell in the Russian folk-song quoted under “ O Colb ec Shee.” And, as 
already suggested, this possible Manx lyric form may have possessed a refrain ‘‘ O 


colb ec shee! O colb ec shee ! ’’—A. G. G. 


79.-—-MYR CHA MISH DY LHYE ROUMN* OIE DY ROW. 


(Tue UNcopLy Yourtn’s Vision.) 


From Puttip CorKILv’s MS. Carvat Book. 


1, 
Myr Cha mish dy Lhye roumn oie dy row 
She ashlys honick mee sy noye 
Seaghin moar hug eh ayns maigney 
Treimshey trome as brishey chree 


ul. 
Ayns yn anshlagh shoh honick mee da Baghtal 
As dy beagh eh mun Laa dy Laa 
*veoree ym er yn charyn Jee 
nagh vaik ym y Lead reish iragh dy Braa 


annam thraie hink veih nurin magh 
yn drogh sparrad rosh as ny yeih 
as’ hink marish sheshagh eagee 
As hoie eh sheese er brooagh ny hoie. 


Iv. 
Deaie yn annam magh Lesh ard coraa 
o callyn volliee oair as jooan 
speg fyrst ead er raad tow dy Lhye 
cren torcagh trome daag 00 mish oyn 


Vv. 
Smooar y peccah ren oo reiu yannoo 
Smoo yn olk ren oo riu ayn 

Stroie doit dy vack oo reiu yn seaiyll 
Lesh ny soillyn foalley tyns dy chione 


* sic. 


TRANSLATION. 


I. 
As on a certain night I went to bed (lit. “ to 
lie ’’) 
There was a vision which I saw in the night, 
Great sorrow it gave to my mind, 
Heavy sadness and breaking heart. 


Il. 
In this vision I saw plainly 
And as if it were at mid-day— 
I beseech the Lord God 
That I may never see the like again for ever. 


A wretched soul came forth from hell, 
The Devil reaching out after him, 
And an odious host came with him, 
And he sat down on the brink of the grave. 


Iv. 
The soul cried out with a loud voice, 
“OQ mouldering [? carnal ? cursed] body, 
earth and dust, 
Little dost thou know, where thou art lying 
What heavy torment thou hast left me in ! 


v. 

Great the sin that thou didst formerly, 

Greater the evil that thou hast done to thyself 
therein, 

Sad for -_ that thou didst ever behold the 


wo 
With the fleshly eyes that are within thy head 


vi. 
cha yow reau padjyr ny chrea 
cha dog oo jeirk da peccagh Bough 
cha ren riue wheesh shen dy vie dy cheet 
dy whaill sy nuy tayn nought. 


VII. 
Agh mardarys as breshey poosey 
smoor yn aigney hug oo reiu oon 
vow cur rish shoh rish Laa as oie 
Cha row cur gaiull dy row Jee oan. 


Vil. 
vow cur rish mesh lagh as shooyll 
marish fealagh nagh Leashagh oo vyns nyn 
sheashgh 
o my veagh ad gol mish olk erbee 
0 veagh 00 marroo ayns nyn doshagh 


Ix. 
vow Beashagha ayns oill as aroo 
oaill foidiach jeah Bleatyn chroie 
y harragh yn a raid dy gattyn 
Cha Lhighagh oo boght stiagh yns dy hoie 


x. 
Smoor dy peccagh ren 00 reiu yannoo 
Smoor dy chorleyn mie ren 00 obbal 
Hug oo dy slane aigney as dy hreihteail 
Ayns thien mooar allin y hroggal 


x1. 
Vow ed dy Ennym hence hrogal ard sy 
thei 
Traa Lishagh 00 ve guee son grayse 
Cha ren oo reau smunaghtyn er 
Gys yn tra hink stagh hood yn baase. 


xu. 
Agh nish tayn baase er dy vetail 
Agh earrish cha vel ayd nish 
Cha jean eh mie dyts jerkal rish [? misplaced] 
Son va yn tra ayd chouds va mish mayrt 


XIII. 
Yn challin volliee vayns yn noie 
dansoor eh magh Lesh y ard gleayre 
dys niurin sheesh myr tar shin er shoayl 
Che vel veg al ogh nyn gaire. 


* See v. 4. 


vi. 
Thou didst never say prayer nor creed, 
Thou didst not leave alms to poor people, 
Thou never didst that much of good 
To come to meet thee this very night. 


VII. 
But fornication and adultery, 
Great the liking thou didst always have 
therein ! 
Thou wast committing this day and night, 
——- not giving heed that there was a 


vill. 
Thou wast committing [the sin of] drunken- 
ness, and walking 
With people in whose company thou shouldst 
not be. 
Oh, if they were going about any evil 
Thou wouldst be with them in forwarding it ! 


Ix. 
Thou wast increasing in oil and corn ; 
Longing for hard husks [? crusts] 
If the needy came the way of thy gates 
Thou wouldst not let the poor man into thy 
house. 


x. 
Great thy sin that thou didst formerly, 
Great [in number} the good counsels that thou 
didst refuse. 
Thou didst set thy whole mind and thy trust 
In building large and beautiful houses. 


XI. 
Thou wast seeking to raise thy name high in 
the world 
When thou shouldst be praying for grace ; 
Thou didst never think upon it 
Till the time that death came in to thee. 


xi. 
But now death hath met thee, 
But compassion there is none for thee now, 
For thou hadst the time when I was with thee ; 
It is no good for thee to hope for it.” 


XIII. 
The mouldering* body that was in the grave 
Answered forth with a loud voice [/it. high 


language) 
“* Down to hell if [or as] we have gone 
We have now nothing but our due. 


| 
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XIV. 
Ta mee ghoaill rish dy ren shin paccah 
As arrys thra Lishagh ve goit 


Agh reau peccay dy jagh shin mish 
Hug oo ayn dy aigney as dy slone consent 


XV. 
Cammey nagh dreayl oo mee vie wee 
Myr va Shin gol er ny ooilley Laa 
© callyn volliee vow cha Lad 
Cha row mish abyl dy 


XVI. 
Lye sheese as cadgyl nish y Callyn 
Volliee son sy nooir te cooie as meet 
Ny smoo cha jean mad meetail cheiley 
derey nee Laa ny brinnys chit. 


XVII. 
Yn ammym boagh cha dod soie ny sodjey 
Ny jouylyn molliee rapad e Lieu 
Hug ad Lieu eh dys nurin sheen 
as hug ad ch ayns torchaghey smoo 


XVIII, 
Shoh va condishin yn annam treih 
yn ashlys honnick me sy nuie 
seaghyn moor hugeh ayns maigney 
Trimshey trome as brishey cree 


(Jerrey yn carval). 


XIv. 
I acknowledge that we did sin, 
And repentance should be taken in time, 
But always when we went about sin 
Thou didst give thy mind and thy full consent 
thereto. 


XV. 
Why didst thou not keep me from sin 
As we were setting it forward every day?” 
““O mouldering body! thou wast so strong, 
I was not able to turn. 


XVI. 

Lie down and sleep now, O body 

Mouldering, for in the earth it is right and 
meet, 

No more may we meet together 

Until the day of judgment shall come.” 


XVII. 
The poor soul could no longer sit [there], 
The cursed devils snatched him to them- 
selves, 
They brought him down to hell 
And put him in the greatest torment. 


XVIII. 
This was the condition of the wretched soul. 
I saw the vision in the night, 
Great sorrow it brought to my mind, 
Heavy sadness and breaking heart. 


(The end of the Carval.) 


The above is from “ Philip Corkill’s Carval Book,” copied in 1859 from older 


carval books. The book contains over 300 pages ; 


paper various—blue, white, 


handmade, woven—no watermark ; 2,600 lines in Manx and 658 in English. Con- 


siderably over 1000 lines have never been published—over goo I have seen in no 
other copy—and there are about 100 lines of the English verses which I have not 
met with before. There are scraps of atrociously bad Latin here and there. Alto- 
gether it is a curious book. It has been presented to the Manx Museum.—C. I. P. 
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NOTE ON THE MANX “SOUL AND BODY” CARVAL, 
“MYR CHA MISH DY LHYE ROUMN OIE DY ROW.” 


By A. MARTIN FREEMAN. 


This is a late but most interesting fragment on a popular medieval theme. As 
regards the text, we should hardly be able to guess at its age if Mr. Paton had followed 
the example of most editors of Gaelic ; if, that is to say, he had suppressed his original 
and presented only his own corrected version. But he has sent us a faithful tran- 
script of the manuscript, and this shows, among its illiteracies, several points of 
interest. Thus we find the word hie, the second word of the first line, written Cha. 
This comes very near to, and is indeed an improvement of, the old spelling, gha, 
with gh=ch (the voiceless spirant). Similarly the spelling of chit, the last word in 
verse xvi, is on the principle not of the modern ¢heet but of the older chiit. So ny 
hoie for ny oaie, at the end of verse iii, represents the actual sound and the older 
manner of writing it. 

But whatever may be the exact date of this Manx composition, it has a long 
ancestry. It seems to occupy a definite place in the Soul-and-Body literature, and 
to be connected with the earlier Continental genres by two streams of tradition, both 
passing through Ireland. The archeology of the subject, which must here concern 
us as little as is consistent with intelligibility, may be studied in the works referred 
to in O’Grady and Flower’s Catalogue of Irish Manuscripts in the British Museum, 
Il, 37. Suffice it to say here that versions of the Dialogue between the Soul and the 
Body are found in some fifteen languages, and that the Latin metrical Dialogus inter 
Corpus et Animam or Visio Fulberti, attributed to Walter Mapes and to Robert 
Grosseteste, which is the basis of most subsequent versions, and the Old French poem, 
known as the Samedi (from its first line: ‘“‘ Un samedi par nuit ”’), which is perhaps 
of the twelfth century, are historically the most important. Neither of these can 
however be the original, since—as Wright points out*—an Old English version 
exists in a manuscript of the tenth century. Of equal importance to us is the Irish 
version. This is a very free paraphrase of the Latin, in prose, interspersed with a 
few lines of verse here and there, and was made in the seventeenth century. It has 
been edited from a poor and incomplete text by Dottin in the Revue Celtique, Xxi1I, 
where, at the foot of the page, a Latin text differing considerably in detail from 
Wright’s is printed. A good text of the Irish is in the British Museum, MS. Egerton 
133, and another in Egerton 170. It will be convenient to begin with a brief account 
of the Latin poem in so far as it corresponds to the Manx. 


* Latin Poems commonly attributed to Walter Mapes, p. 95. 
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The beginning* is similar, giving to the piece the form of a vision. But the spirit 
is described as having recently left the body and as now standing near it. The first 
speech of the soul has not much in common with the carval, unless we consider lines 
85-6: 

Nam licet non sentias nunc tormenta dura, 
Scito quod Suppliciis non es caritura 


to have filtered through to iv, 3—v, 2. In line 89 occurs the accusation represented 
in ix, 3-4 of the carval : 


quia pater pauperum non eras, sed predo, 


after which the soul stops speaking. The body answers somewhat as in xiv, 3—xv, 2 
of the carval, but in a much more pointed manner : 


Culpa tangit animam, que premeditatur 
quicquid caro fragilis vivens operatur. 


The soul then replies (lines 138-176) ‘with arguments which are condensed in the 
Manx xv, 3-4. The dialogue is then continued through several stages, and in lines 
231-258 the subject of Manx xii is discussed. After this come two devils, 


quorum turpitudinem totius scriptores 
mundi non describerent, 


who seize upon the soul and put it to torture (described). The dreamer is terrified 
and awakes, and prays for deliverance. 

The general likeness, and especially the fact that the Manx poem is cast in the 
form of a vision, are enough to establish its dependency on the medieval version. 
But the discrepancies between the two are great and important. It will be noticed 
that two of the main structural differences are : (1) in the Latin the dialogue is much 
more extended ; (2) the comparatively long series of reproaches addressed to the 
body in iv—xi of the carval is not represented in the Dialogus. The substance of 
most of it is to be found, though scattered up and down the dialogue, in the Samedi. 
This poem, and the English versions of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, begin, 
like the Latin and Manx, by stating that the narrator saw what follows in a dream. 
They also add, that the body was prepared for burial.t But the carval differs from 
them all in a third salient point. For in this the soul, instead of being seen standing 
by the body, is seen to issue from Hell and come to sit by the grave. 

In seeking to account for these discrepancies it will be necessary to consider for 
a few moments the evidence of another form in which the legend has come down to 


* i.e. of the form of the poem as printed by Wright, which lacks the preliminary lines attri- 
buting the vision to Fulbert. 
t ‘de sus un suare Estoit couvert un cors e l'ame eisue fors ’’—" a body on a bere lay.” 
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us, namely the homilies. Comparative study of these and of texts allied to them 
has shown* that the dialogue between the soul and the body is not an original theme 
but the expansion of one element in a considerably older one—that of the Separation 
of Soul and Body. Among the regular component parts of this theme were the 
Extraction of the soul from the body, its Reception by spirits appointed specially 
to that function, and its Adventures immediately after quitting the body. At this 
stage there is no dialogue ; but the soul, just before coming out of the body, speaks 
a simple and very short farewell to it. Later, this speech included thanks for help 
towards salvation, in the case of a good man, and later still, recrimination for hin- 
drance if the death was that of a sinner. By this time the speech was given to the 
soul after it had left the body, instead of before. The next step was to allow a reply 
to the body ; and this, together with the dropping out of the death of the righteous 
and concentration on that of the sinner, was the starting-point for the dialogus form. 

Now the most primitive of the homilies displays the legend at a stage when the 
two deaths are described—those of the good man and the sinner—and consequently 
two speeches by the soul are given. In that group of texts known as the Latin 
Homily the setting is that of a vision. In the Irish Homilyt on the other hand 
this setting is absent. The preacher quotes first two passages from the Psalms and 
then a statement, which he attributes to St. Augustine,f to the effect that the soul 
of the righteous is met at death by a beautiful host, and the sinful soul by a hideous § 
host. He then proceeds to describe how demons will taunt and threaten the sinful 
soul while it is still in the body, and how it will with difficulty make its exit. Then 
follows a conversation (of unknown origin) between the soul and the devils, dealing 
with the “ garment gf sin” in which the soul finds itself clothed. The soul then 
repents and proposes to go to Heaven. The demons let it start on the way, but 
soon rush after it and bring it back. In this part of the homily we find the ascetic 
counterparts of the three components of the old “ Separation ”’ theme mentioned in 
the last paragraph above. The last has indeed been a good deal changed. Originally 
it consisted in a visit:to the whole universe,|| after which the soul was brought back 
to take another look at the body before going to its final abode. And so here, after 
the demons have frustrated the soul’s heavenward flight they bring it back again. 


* Batiouchkof in Romania xx ; L. Dudley, The Egyptian Elements in the Legend of the Body and 
Soul, Pennsylvania, 1911. 


t+ Robert Atkinson, The Passions and the Homilies in the Leabhay Breac, Dublin, 1887. Text 
p. 266, translation p. 507. 


¢ Of this alleged quotation from Augustine, Gaidoz (Revue Celtique x, 465) says: “‘ nous l’avons 
cherchée dans ses oeuvres, mais sans succés.”” 


§ This adjective is not to be equated with the word “ odious”’ in iii, 3 of our carval: I have 
put it instead of thirty-seven in the Irish text. 


|| This theme is to be distinguished from that of the visit to the other world accorded to a 
living person, which ultimately blossomed in the Divina Commedia, 
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Whereupon the soul utters a long and variegated reproach to the body, and is an- 
swered by the body in a speech of almost equal length interrupted by these words : 


“ Then the soul, cursing, and being cursed the body, goes out from it among the demon 
throngs, and then the body says to the soul”: 


The cries of the damned are then heard, and the sermon ends with the speech of the 
beautiful host to the righteous soul. 

The relevant part of this homily, then, has almost the same form as our carval ; 
and though the reply of the body is but barely represented in the Manx, it is at least 
possible that the latter may be derived in part from a source allied to the homily, 
and the small extent of its dialogue, as compared with the medieval poems, may be 
attributable to this derivation and not to mere atrophy. The homiletic flavour of 
the carval needs no insisting upon. 

Returning now to the Dialogus, we shall find lines 219-21, Dottin (=231-5, Wright) 
full of significance for our enquiry : 


“Corpus post hec loquitur anime tam tristi : 
siquid apud inferos, anima, fuisti, 
dic michi, te deprecor, quid ibi vidisti.”” 


There is in these lines nothing incongruous with the description of the soul, at the 
beginning, as “spiritus . . . noviter egressus de predicto corpore.” On the 
contrary, taken together the two passages do but betray the early ‘‘ Separaticn ” 
origin of the poem ; for in its visit to the universe the soul would have seen Hell. 
This motive was known in Middle Irish literature* and may well have been familiar 
to the seventeenth century Irish translator, for he understands the situation so well 
(and therefore explains so little) that his paraphrase of these lines is calculated to 
mislead a reader not conversant with the tradition (Ec, 133 f. 25b ; Ec. 170 f. gb) : 


“Then s ye the body to the soul, which was weary and woebegone after the loud and 
bitter lamentation it had pronounced over the om, Saying : ‘I conjure thee, O spirit, 
tell me what torments thou hast seen in Hell . 


though “ seen ”’ instead of “ suffered’ is a clue. And in a later passage, at the be- 
ginning of the final scene (Ec. 133 f. 28; EG. 170 f. 11), occur the words : 
“ After these high matters had been reported by the spirit, and after the body, on hearing 


of the terrors of Hell, had fallen down, what did the wretched soul then see coming towards 
him? Two hideous devils 


and after “ had fallen down ” one of the texts (EG. 170) adds “ into the grave.’’t 


* See, e.g. “‘ Adamnan’s Second Vision,” ed. Stokes, Revue Celtique xu, 420. 


t Dottin’s version offers some variant readings in this passage, but the text used by him is so 
inferior that they are not worth noting. F 
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These passages explain the third verse of our carval completely, and show that the 
discrepancy between it and the other versions is one of detail only. The body may 
be imagined to be lying on its bier (as in the Middle English and Old French poems) 
beside the grave, or possibly to be lying in it ; but in either case the grave is still 
open, since the soul sits on its brink—not on the mound or stone. After its wan- 
derings immediately after leaving the body, it has come back to say its last word to 
the body till they meet again at the Judgment (verse xvi). If the doubtful word 
in iv, 2 of the Manx carval certainly meant “ mouldering ”’ this would perhaps be a 
difficulty, although then the line is strikingly like the ‘‘ O caro dura, cinis putrida,’’* 
rendered into Irish as “ O foul [or stinking} body, O filthy ashes,” of the Irish homily. 
The vivid second line of verse iii becomes even more effective on the assumption that 
the soul has not yet been consigned to Hell: it pictures the greedy attitude of the 
chief tormentor, who grudges the withholding of his destined prey even for a few 
moments. 

Finally, it may not be out of place to compare another Gaelic body-and-soul poem, 
the “ Strife of the Soul with the Body,’ } attributed to Patrick Denn and probably 
written-up by him, and therefore, in its present form, considerably later than the 
Manx carval. In this piece, tradition, in all but the matter of debate, has been fairly 
cast aside. It is startling to find, considering how the vision-form dominated and 
entrammelled later Irish literature, that in this case (where, if ever, the form was 
justified) it has been abandoned. Instead, the poem receives the form of a ‘‘ Come 
all ye” or street-song : 


“ Listen, neighbours, and I’ll tell you a story.” 


The occasion is no longer the moment before burial, but the time when soul and body 
shall be joined again at the Last Judgment ; the “ narrative’’ is cast in the future 
tense. This last trait, combined with the absence of the vision-form, might perhaps 
suggest that the material which Denn worked over may have had a partly homiletic 
‘origin. The last and longest speech of the soul is a forecast of what the Judge will 
say—a singularly clumsy device. The dialogue, which is diversified by copious 
abusive terms and much more lively then that of the carval, is broken up arbitrarily 
and follows no order known to the earlier versions. Likenesses can hardly fail to 
occur in poems on this subject, and it would be easy to produce parallels in the Manx 
and Irish pieces. But to do so would not be valuable, since it would in most cases 
result in the confrontation of commonplaces and inevitable sentiments. Still there 
are several lines, and even quatrains, in the Latin version which appear in substan- 


* 
* For fragments of the Latin original of this homily see Gaidoz, loc. cit. 


t “ Siosma an Anma leis an gColuinn”’ in O’Daly’s Irish Language Miscellany, Dublin, 1878, 
p. 16. 
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tially the same form in this latter-day composition. For instance, lines 195-8, 
Wright (183-6, Dottin), addressed by the body to the soul : 


Vitam et memoriam sed et intellectum 
tibi dedit dominus sensumque perfectum, 
quibus tu compescere deberes affectum 
t | dirigere quod non erat rectum ” (Dottin). 
pravum diligere quicquid erat rectum ” (Wright). 


are obviously the source of Denn’s 
Had you not always sense, capacity, 
Understanding and memory as well ? 


Why then did you not restrain me, 
And not let me destroy and mislead you ? ”’ 


—A. M. F. 


80.—CARVAL NY DROGH VRAANE |[(CARVAL YESEBEL)}. 


(Caro, oF Bap Women [Jezepet CAROL.) 


FIRST TUNE. 


SunG By R. SHIMMIN, BALLASALLA BRIDGE. 


My pec - cah, jean reill; 


— 
ct T 
e 


reill oc feer meu - chair-agh, Ta’n Os- tyl Phaul dy ghrafaj, 
_ 


{1. My chaar-jyn deyr as graih-agh, Ayns  shoh jiu veeit - -eil, 
= 

Tra haink y noid sy ghar-ey, She ven s’leaic gheill hug da.) 
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SECOND VERSION, 


DORIAN MODE, ? From GeorGe Moore. 


> 


The verse under Tune I is from Moore’s Manx Carols (Carvalyn Gailckagh). The 
translation is the same as that for Capt. Christian's verse I. 


* See ‘‘Thurot” |The English | 153 of this collection for the “‘Drogh Vraane”’ tune 
of which this is called a variant.—A. G. 
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? SuNG By T. MAROWN. 
SECOND TUNE VARIANT.’’*] 


From Cart. R. E. Curist1an’s MS. (circa 1887). TRANSLATION. 


1. My caarjyn deyr as graiagh, 1. My dear and loving friends 
Ta ayns shoh er veiteil ; That have met [together] here, 
Myr shaillu shaghney peccah, If you will forsake sin 
Fo mraane nagh jean shiu reill. Be not in subjection to women. 
T’an reill oc feer neu-chairagh, Their rule is very unrighteous, 
T’an ostyl Paul(') dy graa, The Apostle Paul saith ; 
Tra haink yn noid sy garey, When the enemy [the Devil] came into 
She’n ven(®) leoaih geil hug daa. the garden 
The woman it was who quickly gave heed 
to it. 
2. She ish va’n moir ain ooilley, 2. It was she who was the mother of us all 
Son va’ee da Adaue ben, _ For she was wife to Adam. 
Ny yeih ec chail yn veenrys, Nevertheless she lost the happiness, 
Jee hene as as [sic] da e cloayn, Her own and her children’s. 
She ish ren coayle vaynrys, — It was she who did lose her bliss 
Tra vrish ee sarey Yee. When she broke God’s commandment, 
Tra gow ec coyrle yn noid broagh, When she took the counsel of the foul 
Tra ren ee ooyl y ee. fiend, 
° When she ate the apple. 
3. ©, ooilley shiush cloan yenney 3. O all ye children of men 
Ta foastagh bio sy theihll, That are yet living in the world, 
Nagh cur shiu saynt da aalid Do not greatly desire the beauty ” 
Yn ven s’poie ren rieau shooyl, Of the fairest woman that ever walked, 
Agh smooinee shiu er David(*) But think ye on David 
As neesht er Solomon(’) : And also on Solomon, 
Kys v’adsyn cleanyt lioroo, How they were seduced by them— 
Ny deiney s’creeney v’ayn. The wisest men in the world [/it, that 
were in.] 
* * * * * * * * * * * * 
7. Dy gooinagh shiu er Sampson(!?) 7. Remember Samson 
As smooinagh neesht er Job(!") And think also on Job ; 
Cre’n olkys v’ayns ny mraane oc What evil was in their wives, 
Er chee dy violagh ad. Seeking to tempt them. 
Ny geay! shiu rieau jeh Naboth(") Did you never hear of Naboth 
Kys hurr e baase cha dewil How he suffered such a cruel death ? 
She kyndagh rish ben Ahab It was on account of Ahab’s wife. 
She ish va Jezabel.(') She it was who was [named] Jezabel. 
8. She ish ghow spooilley Naboth 8. It was she who plundered Naboth, 
As stroy phadeyryn Yee, And destroyed the prophets of God. 
My cheay! shieu rieu jeh ’n vaase ec Heard you ever of her death ? 
ws ren ee ee. (!®) Dogs did devour her, 
* * * * 
9. 1 quoi oo hene my carrey 9. O who art thou, my friend, 
Veag cleanyt liorish mraane, Who would be enticed by women, 
As ad soolit ayns in Scriptur And they likened in the Scriptures 
Ny smeddey ny’n Lion(!*) {To} worse than the lion. 
T’ad soolit gys yn Lion They are likened to the lion 
As gys yn Draggon neesht,('*) And also to the dragon. 
Jeh in olkys oc ny sodjey Of their wickedness further 
Ta nearey orrym ginsh. I am ashamed to speak. 
* * * * * * * * * * * * 
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23. 


Ny-yeih vys slane dty hurranse 
Ayns sulpher aile as pian 

Son vaa mish kinjagh saarey oo 
Veih peccah as drogh-vraane 
Myr te baghtal sy Scriptar 
Kione-goyrt rish cloan sheelnaue, 
Dy vel drogh-ven ny smessey 

Ny dagh credooyr ta snaue. 


Cre’n sortch dy vraane my caarjyn 
O lhissagh shiu y ve, 

Ta geashtagh rish ny goan shoh, 
Noi* olkys mraane cre te ; 
Ny-yeih cre va nyn olkys, 

Cha row myr shoh agh paart. 

Son she jeh Ben va ruggit 

Yn carrey ghow nyn baart. 


22. Nevertheless all thy suffering shall be 
In sulphur, fire and pain, 
For I was always commanding thee 
{To flee] from sin and evil women. 
As it is manifest in scripture 
Openly [/it. in presence of] to the children 
of mankind 
That an evil woman is worse 
Than any creeping beast. 


23. What sort of women, my friends, 

Should you be, 

Who listen to these words 

Against* the wickedness of women, what 
it is ? 

Nevertheless, whatever their wickedness 
was, 

It was only some of them [that did] thus, 

For it was of a woman was born 

The friend that took our part. 


* * * * * * 


—C. I. P. 


(Twenty-six verses in Christian’s MS., twenty-four in Moore). 


The numbered references in brackets are to various passages in the Bible, upon 


which the assertions are based, but which it is here unnecessary to locate. The first— 
as an example—is “1st Tim. 2nd, 15th, r4th.’’ Mr. Paton states that this is the 
only carval he has seen where copious references to Scripture texts are given in 
footnotes, and he has seen but one copy in which they are lacking.—A. G. G. 


Captain Christian versifies this very remarkable production in English, and as his 


translation takes considerable—and in his case unusual—liberty with the original, 
and is quite as much of the “ folk,” a verse or two may be quoted. 


Verse 2. (Second half.) 


There our deluded mother 

As you may call to mind, 

By hearkening to the Serpent, 
Did ruin all mankind. 


3. This truly sounds alarming, 
To all the sons of men, 
For women still are women, 


Through every age and clime. 
* * * * * * 
9. Who would be fooled by women, 
Just look at what they’ve done, 
The Scripture do compare them, 
To Lions and so on 
* * * * * 


* Or, in another version, ‘‘ Mysh ” =‘ about.”—C. I. P. 
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15. O think of these poor wretches, 
For ever doomed to dwell, 
Closed down below the hatches, 
Of an eternal Hell. 

Think of eternal weeping, 
And gnashing what it is, 
And look before you leap 
To such a Hell as this. 


22. (Second half.) 
Tis plainly seen brother, 


Before each meee eye, 
That women stands unrivald, 
By aught that walk or fly. 
23. And now, my dearest sister, 
Can you dispute these lines, 
Which points so very pooner. 
To women and their crimes . . 

Mr. C. I. Paton tells me that this carval, which has bins variously attributed to 
John Moore of Balla Cammaish, Skyll Andreas, to “‘ Moore the Tiger’”’ and to William 
Kinrade, was the earliest carval to be printed.* But carvals for the most part were 
sung from treasured MS. copies. 

In Christian’s MS. copy of “‘ Drogh Vraané ”’ four verses are interpolated between 
verses 17 and 18 of Moore’s version. The first two may be quoted because of an 
allusion to the “‘ witness ’’ who figures in the ‘‘ Ungodly Youth’s Vision ”’ carval. 


18. Dy vreearey ec dty vashtey, 18. ‘‘ Thy vow at thy baptism [was] 
Dy gleck noi’n Youyl’s yn ‘eill, To wrestle against the devil aed the flesh, 
A reesht te raat sy Scriptar And again it is said in Scri 
Noi ard Phrincyn y theihll. Against the chief princes pe gro the world ; 
Noi phooarraghyn as reihilyn Against powers and dominions 
As spyrridyn new-glen And unclean spirits 
Va'n scriptar kinjagh saarroo 00 The ~~ mes were always commanding 


Myr v’oo hene fakin plain. 
As on thyself wast plainly seeing. 


* The theme was of course not new. Amongst others, there is the ballad ‘“‘ Ane Dissuasion 
from Vaine Lusts” in the Gude and Godlie Ballates (Scottish Text Society’s Reprint of the 1567 


edition), which begins : 
Was not Salamon the 


To miserie be wemen brocht ? 
Quhilk wisdome out of frame did bring 
Till he maist wrought. 

d 


A thousand wemen id keip, 
Allace, allace ! 

Quhilk drownit him in Sin sa deip, 
As come to pas. 


After seventeen verses of profane history, the writer proceeds with ‘‘ Exemplis takin out of the 
Bybill,” and enquires 
Did not daintie Dalilay 


The mychtie Sampson bring to nocht ? 


relents, in the end, holding up “ just as an ‘“‘exempill”’ to be 
a nies by g up “just Josep pi 
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19. Ny yeih nyn oiet cha hass 00 19. Nevertheless thou didst not withstand 


Myr sheign dhyt jiu goailrish them, 

Son cooidjagh va shiu troggit As thou must this day confess ; 

Oo hene as yn feanish For together were you reared 

As mish nee feanish marish Thyself and the witness— 

She shoh nee Creest y graa, And I myself will be witness with them.” 
Yn cheshagh va mayrt roie gennal, Thus shall Christ say, 

Nee losstey mayrt dy braa. ‘‘ The company that went merrily with thee 


Shall burn with thee for ever.” 

Note also in Moore’s fifth verse (Carvalyn Gailckagh, p. 236) the allusion to the 
butcher—which is perhaps also borrowed from the ‘‘ Ungodly Youth’s Vision ” 
carval. Mr. Paton writes: ‘‘ The four extra verses mentioned are in all the MS. 
copies that I have seen. I do not think that Moore or the Manx Society should 
have omitted them from their printed versions. My own copy was taken from 
one of Mr. Wood’s books (William Collister’s Carval Book, circa 1839) now in the 
Manx Museum, Douglas.” As already suggested, I think that they may be an 
importation from the ‘‘ Ungodly Youth’s Vision” carval, which is probably of 
earlier date.—A. G. G. 


The tune of “ Drogh Vraane ”’ is now best known in the Island as associated with 
a song on “ Farmers’ Daughters ’’ (“‘ Inneenyn Eirinee ”)—the usual tirade against 
the vanity and extravagance of the young women of the period. See Moore’s Manx 
Ballads, pp. 190 and 232 for text and tune. It is possible that this was the earlier 
ballad. Another variant of the tune (Version I) is printed in Manx National Music, 
p. 89. The First Version has considerable resemblance to the Scottish air “ John 
Anderson, my jo.” 

The carval on “ Drogh Haggyrtyn”’ (“ Evil Priests’’) which follows has not 
previously been printed in any collection. It forms a pair with the carval of ‘“ Evil 
Women ” and in all probability was written and sung to the same tune. It is tran- 
scribed by Mr. Philip W. Caine from the MS. belonging to Mr. James Bell, Town 
Clerk, Ramsey, which was written in 1847 by the late Rev. W. Bell, then aged twelve 
and living at Surby, Rushen. The carval is stated to have been composed in 1838 
by John Kermode of Kirk Maughold. But, as Mr. Paton points out, if William 
Kennish alludes in 1844 to this carval in his poem ‘“‘ The Manx Ilvary ” [Oie’l-Verree] 
(see Introduction) where he describes the singer whose annual diatribe against the 
clergy was embodied in a carval on the priests of Bel, and if the poem was an old 
memory of Maughold, which Kennish had left some twenty years before, then the 
“ Evil Priests’ carval was probably of earlier date than 1838. Kennish believed 
the carval to be its singer’s own composition, but the latter may only have brought 
it up to date by adding verses of topical aim about the priests who confiscated the 
food offered to the Idol. It is noticeable in old carval-books that the original owner 
often says “ written by’ when he only means “transcribed.” “ Bilt by” is a curious 
expression used for “ composed,” in one book.—A. G. G. 


¢ nyn noi. 
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81.-CARVAL DROGH HAGGYRTYN. 


(Evit Priests.) 


EXTRACTS FROM W. BELL’s MS. Copy (1847). 


16. 


O ooilley shiush, my chaarjyn, 
Ta nish ayns chiamble Yee 


Croym shiu nyn gleaysh dy chlastyn 


As lhoob-jee reesht nyn gree ; 
Son cur-my-ner, my chaarjyn, 
Ta’n laa dy siyragh ¢cheet 

Tra vees mayd ooilley cooidjagh 
Er gys stoyl briwnys eitt. 


. Ny berghee as ny boghtyn 


Ry-cheilley nee meeiteil, 


She pooaragyhyn as reiltee 
Nee lhie er nyn own scale 


Cha bee soiagh jeant jeh dooinney. 


Erskyn dooinney ayns shen 
Yiow dagh unnane ain cairys 
Voish Yeesey Creest nyn Jiarn 


. Cre s’erree da ny pobble 


Ta shooyl er shagheryn 

Ny bochillyn ny cadley 
Alas! cre s’erree dooin 

Myr kirree fegooish bochilley 
Ta shin rish mooarane laa 
Ah treih ! son ny shirveishee 
Ta myr shoh ceau nyn draa. 


T’eh trimshey da my aigney 
A seaghyn da my cree. 

Dy vel fir-reill ny Agglish 
Soylit rish ny moddee 

She er gys moddee valloo 
Nagh jagh er gounsternee 
Ta’d soylit ec Isaiah, 

Ren loayrt lesh spyrryd Yee 


Ayns meshtallys as rouanys 
Ta’n Goo rooin reesht dy ghra 
Ta saggyrtyn shirveishee 

Dy mennick ceau nyn draa. 
T’eh yndys mooar, my chaarjyn, 
Nagh vel Jee ad y stroie 
Myr Nadab as Abihu 

Tra heb ad aile neu-cooie. 
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16. 


18. 


TRANSLATION. 


O all you, my friends, 

Who are now in the temple of God, 
Incline you your ears to hear, 

And bend you also your hearts ; 
For behold, my friends, 

The day is swiftly coming 

When we shall be all together 
Called to the throne of judgment. 


. The rich and the poor 


Together will meet, 

*Tis powers and rulers 

Will lie on their own scale ; 

Respect shall not be had of [one] man 
Above [another] man there ; 

Each one of us shall receive justice 
From Jesus Christ our Lord. 


. What shall be the end of the people 


Who wander astray, 

The shepherds a-sleeping, 

Alas! what shall be the end of us ? 
Like sheep without a shepherd 

We are, for a multitude of days. 
Oh grief! for the servants 

Who spend their time thus ! 


It is a distress to my spirit 

And a trouble to my heart 

That the rulers of the Church 

Should have been compared to dogs— 
Yes, to dumb dogs 

That will not bark 

They are compared by Isaiah, 

Who spoke with the spirit of God. 


In drunkenness and riot, 

The Word also tells us, 

The priests and Levites [lit. deacons or 
ministers] 

Often spend their time. 

It is a great wonder, my friend, 

That God does not destroy them 

Like Nadab and Abihu 

Who offered strange fire. 


|| 

| 

18. = 

' 
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19. Scoan oddyms diuish soilsagh 19. I can scarcely declare unto you 
Nyn olkys as nyn roon Their wickedness and their malice. 
O jeeagh shiu er mec Eli Oh, look you at the sons of Eli 
Va'd saggyrtyn fo’n Chiarn. Who were priests before the Lord ! 
Agh ronsee shiu liooar Samuel But search the book of Samuel 
As yeow shin ayn dy plain And you will find in it plainly 
Cre’n sorgh dy mec v’ec Eli What sort of sons Eli had, 
Ga va’d nyn saggrtyn. Even though they were priests ! 
20. Ta boaryd yn Chiarn an-cheasherick, 20. “‘ The table of the Lord is unholy,” 
She shoh tarad dy ghra, That is what they say, 
Shoh myr t’ad soilshagh dooinyn And so they show to us 
Lesh ymmyrkey nyn mea By the manner of their life. 
Agh ec laa mooar ny briwnys But at the great day of judgment 
Yiow adsyn slane nyn faill They will receive all their reward 
Neose ayns ny lakeyn lostee Down in the burning lakes 
Dy brimstone as dy aile. Of brimstone and fire. 
25. T’ad reih dunver nyn annym 25. They have chosen the murderer of their 
As gobbal Chiarn y vea soul 
Cha nailloo ’n dooinney Yeesey And denied the Lord of life ; 
Nish harristoo dy reill They will not have the man Jesus 
As reesht myr voalley yeallit To rule over them now. 
T’ad shassoo seose dy loayrt And also like a whited wall 
Lesh goan flaoil fardailagh They stand up to speak 
Myr nee mayd tastey choyrt. With glib, empty words, 
As we may take notice. 
26. Ny-yeih, cha vel ad ooilley 26. Yet they do not all 
Leeideil ayn mea myr shoh Lead their lives like this, 
Ta ayn saggyrtyn crauee, There are pious priests 
Myr ver mayd tastey da, etc. As we may observe, etc. 
* * * * * * * * * * “ * 
—P. . W. Cc 
(Thirty-two verses). 


For the history of this carval see the latter part of my notes on the previous one, 
“ Carval ny Drogh Vraane.”’ “ Drogh Haggyrtyn’’ begins with the Pharisees, and 
passes on to the neglectful shepherds, God’s curse upon them and their damnation. 
The Scriptures, from Genesis to Revelation, pronounce woe upon them. The people ; 
of God are not denounced, but the priests and Levites (literally, ‘‘ shirveishee ’’ = 
deacons or ministers). The writer relents at v. 26, as the author of “ Drogh Vraane ” 
does at v. 23; and the remainder of the carval speaks of various pious priests and 
of the promise to the faithful ones.—A. G. G. 
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82.—YN MAC STROIALTAGH (ARRANE Y PHELICAN.} 


(THe Propicat Son [SONG OF THE PELICAN].) 


FIRST TUNE. 


{1. My  chaar - jyn, my - luish, Gheish - tagh rish my 


4 4 4 


Lesh trim-shey neem’s ginsht diu, Yn staid treih ta mee ayn; 


SECOND VERSION 


SuNG By Mr. W. SHIMMIN, PORTER, 
Noted by P. W. Caine. AGED c. 60, RAMSEY, I910. 


| 
| 
Fol - lym fe - gooish ger - jagh, As jeh my vio gys  skee, 
} Myr yn pel - i - can syn aa - sagh, Dyn ger-jagh-cy er - bee. 
* Key-signature as in Clague MS., but to accord with the Journal custom this tune would 
: be noted with signature of one sharp, F, with the C sharp inserted in the tune as an 
accidental.—A. G. G. 
{ 
—- - — 
‘ 
4 


DORIAN MODE 


THIRD VERSION. 


+ See note to First —— The Dorian B pa is implicit in the open 


ature.—A. G. G 


SECOND TUNE. 
SUNG BY THOMAS CRELLIN, PEEL, 


TRANSLATION. 


(Verse from Carvalyn Gailckagh, p. 99, under First Version of Tune.) 


My brethren, if you please to 

Listen to my words, 

With sorrow I shall tell you 

The sad state in which I am. 
without comfort, 

weary of my life, 
As the pelican in the wilderness 
Without any comforting. 
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From Capt. Curistian’s MS. 
* * * + 
17. Tra callit, tra callit, 
Cre sheagh dou jeh gimraa 
Ny obbraghyn ta jeant aym, 
Cha nod-ym ad caghlaa 
Ny va mish Eirey keayrt er, 
Cha nom dy bragh eh thie. 
Agh loobitt seesh lesh dobryan 
Gys gattyn dhoo yn n’oie 


Two more verses may be quoted, with the folk-verse rendering of Capt. Christian 
himself ; the punctuation is his own : 


19. Sleih ayn ny thyne oast, 
Ren me my cooid varil, 
Scoan nee ad nish loart rhym 
Tra tar-ad cheet my whail 
Ta’d craa orrym ny king oc 
Myr jannoo orrym craid 
As floutagh tar-ad orrym, 
Myr ta mee goall sy traid 


20. Honnick mish yn laa, 
Va'd neiu-fue dy ghoal ayrn 
Maryms dy ve eiruyt, 
Marish moddee my holtane 
Liorish yn leggey aymys, 
Ta’d troggit as yn lagh 
As eiragh my ‘han ayrraghyn, 
Cha vommys thie dy bragh. 


*” * * * * * 


There are some interesting expressions in this carval, as when the prodigal says 


TRANSLATION. 

17. Time lost! Time lost ! 

What avails me to speak of it ? 

The deeds that I have done 

I cannot change them. 

That which I once was heir of 

I shall never bring home, 

But bowed down with grief 

To the black gates of the grave. 


19. Those in the publick houses, 
Who with me spent my cash 
Hardly would speak to me, 
When I saw them going pass 
They wagg their heads at me, 
When they meet me in the street 
They pass me reproachfully, 
Whene’er I do them meet. 


20. I once saw the day, 
When I would not let them stop 
With me to be amongst, 
The dogs who watch’d my flock* 
By my awful downfall, 
It raised them from the mud 
The heritage of my fathers 
Get it I never would. 


* * * * * 


“ Agh roie mee gour-my-vullee ”’ {headlong} ; and a verse omitted by Moore runs : 


26. My chargyn ben as cloan 
Te trimshey mooar daue neesh, 
Ad gennaghtyn er my hon 
Ga ta my hrimshey wheesh 
Dy beagh ad eabill cooney leam 
As neesh my aigney lhiu 
Ta mee nish feer nieu-feu 
Jeh lirvreys veih nyn laue 


26. My friends, Wife, and children, 
Great sorrow tis to me 
Those who do feel for m{e], 
My troubles they can see 
If they could assist me, 
It would be with my mind 
But | am unworthy, 
Of anything of the kind. 


A text of forty-one verses (Christian's MS. has 42) is printed in Moore’s Carvalyn 
Gailckagh, where it is stated that the carval was composed in 1819 by Patrick Caley 
(of Kirk Christ, Lezayre) an eminent preacher, both in Manx and English, of the 
Wesleyan Society. The prodigal describes at length how he has wasted his inheritance 


* Verses 19, 20 paraphrase Job, Xxx, 1, said to be the only oe to sheep-dogs in the Bible, 


but not missed by the carvalist of a pastoral community.—A. G. G . 
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and spent his time in drinking and rioting, and, now repentant, confesses his sins and 
exhorts his prodigal friends to penitence and prayer. This seems to have been a 
favourite carval, as Dr. Clague noted several versions of the tune, one Dorian form 
(but with a repeat omitted) being printed in Manx National Music, p. 91. The 
second ‘‘ Prodigal” tune printed in National Music does not fit the words, and is 
probably wrongly named, as it is given another title in the Clague MS., viz. : “‘ She 
shoh yn Laa rug Creest nyn jiarn ”’ (“‘ This is the day that Christ our Lord was born ’’). 
The Dorian forms of tlie “‘ Prodigal” tune are apparently variants of the English 
*‘ Gallant Poachers,” or ‘“‘ Van Diemen’s Land ’”’ and ‘‘ The Nobleman and Thresher- 
man.” The second tune may be compared with “ As we were a-sailing all on the 
Spanish Shore ” (Kidson’s Traditional Tunes). Mr. P. W. Caine tells me that in the 
Island “‘ Mac Stroialtagh”’ passed into a general expression for a “late bird.” “I 
have heard a mother tell her daughters that she would have gone to bed an hour ago 
if she hadn’t been ‘ waiting up for you Mac Stroialtaghs !’””—A. G. G. 


83.—-CARVAL YOSEPH. 
(JosePH’s CAROL.) 


FIRST TUNE, 


SuNG BY TOM KERMODE. 


SECOND VERSION. 
[UN-NAMED CARVAL TUNE.] 
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v. 29. Tra eee ny ass~- y-lyn oc laad - yt Hie _ad...... roue 
gyS...... MyN ayr; Agh phryce yn ar roo voc... gym - yss; 
Ghow jeh yin dys mooar. 
| 


THIRD*VERSION. 


{UN-NAMED CARVAL™TUNE.] 


TRANSLATION. 
(Verse under First Tune from Carvalyn Gailckagh, p. 131). 


v. 29. When the asses were laden, 
They set out towards their father, 
But they had the price of the corn [i.e. in the sacks) unknown to them. 
Great wonder they took of it. 


This was the verse to which Dr. Clague seems to have noted the tune—an English 
ballad-air, of the ‘“‘ Lord Thomas and Fair Eleanor” type, the Manx variants of 
which are interesting. A common-time form, also from the Clague Collection, is 
printed in Manx National Music, p. 96.—A. G. G. 


SECOND TUNE. 
{TUNE : THE BABES IN THE WOOD.*] 


SUNG BY JOHN MooreE, ARDERY, ARBORY. 


acg Myr _ ver.... shiu jiu my - ner?..... 
* Dr. Clague’s alternative title for the tune. 
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4. Chaar-jyn, geayll jiu jeh... In - ra - el, Cre'n _graih... 

wooar hug Da Jo-seph quoi va e Vac 

| 

{ 


Dr. Clague, from his second title for this tune, must have heard it, or known it to 
be, sung to the English ballad. It was no doubt the stock ballad beginning “‘ Now 
ponder well, you parents deare.” The above tune is printed in Manx National 
Music, but in an incorrect form, so that it does not fit the carval. From its ending, 
one suspects that this was a “ Barbara Allen”’ tune originally. This was a very 
favourite carval, judging from the tune-variants alone. Mr. Paton says that it is to 
be found in most of the MS. carval-books and collections ; the author, who is unknown, 
adheres very closely to the Bible story. Six verses of the Manx-Gaelic text are given 
below from Capt. Christian’s MS. There are sixty-one in all, and the remainder of 
the carval will be found in Moore’s Carvalyn Gailckagh (Manx Carols).—A. G. G, 


Cf. the second tune with ‘An Eriskay Lullaby” in Mrs. Kennedy - Fraser’s 
Hebridean song-books.—L. E. B. 


CARVAL YOSEPH. 


From Capt. CuristiAn’s MS. 


1. Chaargyn geayll shiu jeh Israel, 
Cre’n graih wooar hug Jee da, 
Da Joseph quoi va e vac aeg 
Myr ver shiu jiu my-ner ? 


2. Cre’n dwoaie hug e vraaraghyn da, 
Er son e vranlaadee 
Rish ny Ishmaeliteyn creck ad eh, 
Rish Offishear y Ree. 


3. Eisht haink ad thie gys nyn shenn Ayr, 
Son va cowrey oc daa, 
Dy rea drogh veisht ren eh y stroie 
Nagh hee ad e dy braa. 


4. Nish hee mayd dooyrt ad ry-cheilley, 
Cre hig jeh e vranlaadee 
Son fer-vondiagh te creggit voin 
Raad nagh vaik mayd e oaie.”” 


5. Ny-yeih* haink adsyn reesht ny raad, 
Myr ta goo Yee dy ghra, 
Cre’n aggair trome beign da lhie fo, 
Agh Jee va son Ayr da. 


TRANSLATION. 


. Friends, heard you of Israel, 


What great love God had to him ? 
To Joseph who was his young son, 
As you shall to-day behold. 


. What hatred his brethren had for him, 


For his ravings, [or babblings] ; 
They sold him to the Ishmaelites 
To an officer of the King. 


. Then they came home to their old father, 


For they had a token to shew him [/it. a 
token to him] 

That an evil beast had destroyed him, 

They will not see him more. 


. “* Now we will see” said they to one an- 


other 
““ What will become of his ravings, 
For a bondsman he is sold away from us 
Where we shall not see his face.” 


. They came his way again, for all,* 


As the Word of God saith. 

What heavy injustice was he forced to lie 
under, 

But God was for a father to him. 


* “ Ny-yeih”’: ‘ For all”’ is a common Anglo-Manx equivalent used to guard an assertion 
or question, meaning ‘‘ never-the-less, however, indeed, truly.” E.g. “ And the nice he is, for all. 


I seen him, for all. ‘The will was as good as the deed, for all.” See the Anglo-Manx Dialect 
Vocabulary.—A. G. G. 


The Gaelic expression means “ after it” and so is pretty well equivalent to “ after all.” In 
Irish the phrase (long or short) =“ after that (and all).”—A. M. F. 
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6. Veh currit sheese ayns sloghan deuil, 6. He was put down into a horrible pit, 


Ayns treihys as ayns yiarn, ° In misery and in iron. 
Ny-yeih ve reeshtagh troggit seose, He was raised up again, for all, 
Fo Pharaoh ve ny Chiarn. To be a lord under Pharaoh. 

* * * * * * * * * 


—C.1.P. 


84.—O CRE TA DOOINNEY? 
(On, Wuat 1s MAN ?) 


1.0! cre ta dooin - ney, quoi dys meem’s soyl - agh eh? 
Ny cre ta tow - shan giare silane cash e vea ? 
> j 

==! I 

Ty yn blaa aa sy* vogh -er - 
Bisht  giar - it sheese —as fio - git roish yn oie.) 


* Pronounced as two syllables = uss-é.—J.K. 


TRANSLATION. 
(Verse from Carvalyn Gailckagh, p. 87, under the tune). 


1. O, whatis man? To what shall I compare him ? 
Or what is the small measure of the full age of his life ? 
He is like the beautiful flower in the morning, 
Then cut dewn and withered before the night. 


Another favourite carval. A text of thirty-nine verses is transcribed in Capt. 
Christian’s MS. and Moore's Carvalyn Gailckagh. The first portion is concerned with 
the brevity of human life ; the carval then tells the story of the Fall. Verses 9 and 
ro run, in the MS. : 

9. Quoi eisht veagh moyrnagh as murane cooid y theihll, 
Tra shegin dooin eh ayns traa cha giare aaigail ; 
Ooilley yn seihll, dy yinnin cosney eh, 

Cha vod eh choyrt un laa gys eash nyn vea. 
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10. Paart ayns yn caggey ta ny miogys coayl, 
Paart er yn aarkey gys yn dunid gholl ; 
As liorish aile paart elley er coyrt mow, 
Kys lhisagh shin t’er mayrn goail tastey jiu. 

(9. Who then would be proud of a multitude of worldly goods, 
- When we must leave it in so short a time ? 

All the world, if we could gain it, 
It cannot add one day to the age of our life. 


to. Some lose their lives in the battle, 
Some on the sea go [down] to the deep, 
And others destroyed by fire. 
How should we who [still] remain [here] take heed of them !) 
* * * * * * * * * I. P. 
For variants and notes on this tune see “ Lhig Chaarjyn Chreest ’’ which follows. 


—A.G.G. 


85.—_LHIG CHAARJYN CHREEST [THE BLACK DECREE.] 


(Let FRIENDS OF CHRIST.) 


SECOND VERSION OF PRECEDING TUNE, 


[1. Lhig chaar -jyn Chreest dy chooil - ley Vac dy Yee 
Ar -  ran- moyl - ley hrog - gal  ilesh nyn gree, 


Ta’r...... choyrt ¢ Vac veih stoyl . . .-reeoil E gloyr.] 


THIRD VERSION. 
{AN UN-NAMED CARVAL TUNE.] 


SUNG BY JOHN JOUGHIN, LEZAYRB, 


Seose gys yn son ginsh -lagh - ey e phooar 
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FOURTH VERSION. 
DORIAN.* 


* See note to “‘ Yn Mac Stroialtagh,”’ first tune, first and third versions. 


LHIG CHAARJYN ‘CHREEST. 


SECOND TUNE. 


SUNG BY JAMES’ Kew ey. 


TRANSLATION, 


(Verse from Carvalyn Gailckagh, p. 152, under the tune). 


1, Let the |p of Christ, every son of God, 
Songs of praise raise with their hearts 
Up to the Father ; for, humbling His 
He has sent His Son from the throne of His glory. 

This is a close rendering in Manx-Gaelic (and in the same metre) of the English 
carol called “‘ The Black Decree,”’ which opens “ Let Christians all with one accord 
rejoice.”"* See Bramley and Stainer’s Christmas Carols for a text of twenty-three 
verses, and Moore’s Carvalyn Gailckagh for a Manx text of twenty-five. The Mayx 
tune (four variants) is that known traditionally in England to this carol (see Bramley 
and Stainer’s copy). See also Journal, Vol. v, p. 7, for other, variants under 
“ Christmas now is drawing near at hand.”” The second Manx tune, above, to this 
carol, might be an eighteenth-century psalm-tune, but for the unexpected B flat. 

* Captain Christian also made a versified Manx translation (dated 1886) from the English 


version (which he transcribes opposite it) in twenty-six verses, but in a different metre from the 
original English ballad-carol.—A. G. G. 
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It is possibly a traditional folk-version of some such tune. Cf. “‘ We happy Herdmen 
here” in Part III of this collection, which is reminiscent of Dr. Croft’s 48th Psalm. 
Another variant—an A®olian form of the fourth version (Dorian) above—will be 
found as No. 48 in Part I of this Manx collection, ‘Ta Chiarn,” previously sus- 
pected of being a carval-tune, and now identified with this carval by the verse 
noted by Dr. Clague, beginning ‘‘ Yn Chiarn,” see Additional Notes, p. 216. This 
corresponds to v. 12 in Moore’s copy,} which begins : 


Agh Jee ta cur my-ner ro-laue dagh nee 


—A.G.G. 


CARVAL: A VISION OF THINGS TO COME. 
86.—MY CHAARJYN DEYR TA AYNS SHOH NOGHT. 


(My Dear FrreNDS WuHo Here To-NIGut.) 
In mixed time. 


e 

[1. My chaar - jyn deyr ta ayns shoh noght Keayrt el - ley 


4—4 


cheil - ley dy phlead - eil.} 


* ? choyrt (= er choyrt) meeiteil. 


(1. My dear friends who here to-night 
Once more have met [together], 
And with one heart in God’s temple 
Together to converse,) 

The first verse is given from Moore’s Carvalyn Gailckagh (Manx Carols), p. 31, 
where a text of thirty-five verses will be found. The writer has a vision of the Day 
of Judgment, and draws a vivid picture of its terrors, and the doom of evil-doers. 
Mr. P. W. Caine states that the carval was composed by Daniel Corlett, prior to the 
close of the eighteenth century. Another and probably earlier carval—‘‘ She shoh 


+ It was the word ‘‘ Egypt” which first gave the clue. The versé in both versions tells of the 
flight into Egypt, though the beginning of the first line is different in each version.—A. G. G. 
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 choyrt meit - eil,* As lesh un chree ayns chiam-ble Yee, Ry - 
| 


in Laa rug Creest nyn Jiarn ’’—sung to the same tune (the particular variant attached 
to it, in the Clague Collection, being printed in Manx National Music, p. 92, wnder the 
wrong title of ‘* Yn Mac Stroialtagh) may be quoted, as it approximates, as few Manx 
carvals do, to the English type of Christmas carol. It consists of twelve verses, and 
is reprinted by Moore (see Manx Carols, p. 1) from the Manx Note-Book, of which he 


was editor. 


From THE Manx Note-Book, Vol. 111, p. 46. 


It is in the “ common ”’ metre of ‘‘ While Shepherds watched.’’—A. G. G. 


87.—-CARVAL YN ULLICK: 


(CHRISTMAS CAROL.) 


SHE SHOH YN LAA RUG CREEST NYN JIARN. 
(To Tune of Carval No. 86.) 


She shoh yn laa rug Chreest nyn Jiarn, 
Cre’n fa nagh goym’s arrane 

Cre’n fa nagh der mayd gloyr da Jee, 
Eh vees dy bragh er mayrn 


Dagh cree gerjoil trog seose nyn giaull, 
Lesh moylley’n Jee haink hiu, 

Ny ainleyn bannee haink veih niau 
Lesh naightyn jeh ’n laa jiu. 


As ren ny ainleyn bannee shen 
Lesh bingys boggey niau 

Shee yee as graih, as aigney mie, 
Y hoilshagh da sheelnaue 


TRANSLATION. 


. This is the day that Christ our Lord was 
bo 


rm, 
Why shall I not sing ? 
Why shall we not give glory to God, 
Who will remain for evermore ? 


. Each joyful heart lift up your tune 


With praising the God that came to you. 

The blessed angels came from heaven 

With news of this very day. [lit. of the 
day to-day] 


. And those blessed angels did, 


With joyful music of heaven, 
God’s peace and love and good-will 
Publish to mankind. 


It is possible that an English original may yet be discovered.—A. G. G. 


2. 2 


88..-MY CHAARJYN, GOW-JEE TASTEY CAIR 
‘THE WISDOM OF THE FATHER.| 


(My BreETHREN, TAKE You Ricut HEED.) 


SunG BY Mrs. H. CLAGUE, BALLANORRIS. 
[v. 1. My chaar-jyn gow- jee = cair Da creen - aght 
(2) — 
yin-dy-sagh yn Ayr; Ayns choyrt e Vac neose gys y  theihll, 
_ A 
Ayns mygh-in chen-jal  cheet nyn...... guaill.] 


(v. t. My friends, take ye due heed 
of the wondrous wisdom of the Father 
In sending His Son down into the world, 
In loving [Jit : kind] mercy coming to meet us.) 


The verse under the music is taken from Moore’s Carvalyn Gailckagh, p. 159, where 
a text of thirty-five verses will be found. This is a carval on repentance and sal- 
vation.—A. G. G. 


89.—T'EH MYSH NY BILJYN REUREY 
(THE UNFRUITFUL TREES.} 


(HE 1s DIGGING ABOUT THE TREES) 


or LHIG DA’N SLANE SEIHLL CUR CLASHTYN 


(Let THE WHOLE WorLD GIVE HEARING.) 
SuNG BY TOM KERMODE. 


{t. Lhig d’an silane scihll cur clash - tyn, Son Jee ta gea - magh on: etc.] 
epeat. 


e 


vay 


FRAGMENT IN Dr. CLiacur’s Notr-Book. 


Teh mush tey bilgin rourey 

Roish bleeintyn rouayr dy chraa (traa) 
Tannaghtyn creen sy touree 

Then* gimerick va oo laa 

Och (agh) Jee ta eh loayrt yn fockle 
Yn ter (traa) y gairrey sheese . . 


See v. 2 of Capt. Christian’s text below, of which this fragmentary verse is a cor- 


ruption. 


LHIG DA’N SLANE SEIHLL CUR CLASHTYN. 


VERSES QUOTED FROM Capt. CHRISTIAN’S 


Manx-GaeEtic MS. Text. 


1. Lhig da’n slane seihll cur clashtyn, 
Son Jee ta geamagh daue ; 
Rish bleantyn liaur t’eh farkagh. 
Er n’ymmyrk lesh sheelnaue. 
Son tra nyn mea er n’oll shaghey, 
Ta shinyn er varrail ; 
Bishaghey mooads beccah, 
Ghoail taitnys ayns fardail. 


2. T’ eh mysh ny biljyn rowreyt 2. He is digging about the trees 
Rish bleantyn liour dy hraa, During long years of time, 
Shin tannagh creen sy thowrey, We remaining barren [/it. withered] in 
Gyn gymmyrk veg y viaa. summer 
Myr loayrs Jee yn faagyle, Without bearing any flower. 
Yn teigh nee giarrey sheesh. If God speak the word 
Mannagh vel shin e phobble The axe will cut [us] down : 
Ta shin meelauit ec Creest. Unless we be His people 
We are rejected by Christ 
* * * * * * * * * 
16. Erbee nyn lhiggey shaghey, 16. Except for our procrastination 
Heeagh shin traaghyn mie, We should see good times, 
Sheenaue myr roayrt ny maarey, Mankind as the tide of ocean 
Dy syragh chonney thie ; Rapidly pressing homewards ; 


Ayns soylagh myr colmaneyn, 
Veagh getlagh gys nyn thooyl, 
Chymsaghey myr sholthaneyn 
Lesh cesmad gastey shooyl. 


* “Then” is Dr. Clague’s phonetic spelling of “ Dyn,” which is another form of “ Gyn” 


given by Moore =“‘ without.”’—J. K. 


¢ The simile of “ barren trees ” occurs again in the second half of v. 37.—A. G. G. 
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TRANSLATION. 


Let the whole world give hearing 
For God is calling to them ; 

For long years He is waiting, 

He has borne with mankind. 

For our lifetime has gone by 
Which we have spent 

Increasing the greatness of our sin. 
Taking pleasure in vanity. 


Like unto doves 

Flying to their [nesting] holes, 
Gathering together like flocks 
Walking with nimble pace. 


37. Yn grian, yn eayst, rollageyn, 37. The sun, the moon, the stars 


Gobbal nyn goorse dy roie, Refuse their course to run. 
Tad freilt ayns stoayr my chaarjyn, They are kept in store, my friends, 
Cour ny meechrauee stroi ; For the destruction of the ungodly ; 
* * * * * * * * * * * ” 
38. Gyn ghlooiney, lhie ny girree, 38. No kneeling, going to bed or rising, 
Cha croie shen ta nyn gree. So hard are their hearts. 
Myr moddee mestey kierree As dogs amongst sheep. 
Seaghney pobble Yee ; Troubling the people of God ; 
* * * * * * 
—C.1.P. 


This is a carval of forty-five verses, of which only a few correspond with the version 
in Moore’s Manx Carols. It, or at any rate one version, was composed by William 
Kinrade (‘‘ Billy Davey ”’) of Ballachrink near Rhen Abb, in the parish of Maughold, 
in the 85th year of his age. He died in 1854 (according to a note in Capt. Christian’s 
MS.).* I have also seen the date ‘‘ 1817” attached to this carval. It must not be 
confused with another carval which begins with the same words—“ Lhig da’n slane 
seihll cur clashtyn rhyts, O Hiarn.”’ The latter, also printed by Moore, p. 211, is in 
a different metre (four tens) and in it is embedded a Manx translation of about twelve 
lines of ‘‘ Christians, awake,” to the usual tune of which it may have been sung. It 
was transcribed by someone who appended to it “ William Kermead, his Carol, 1798.” 
“ Kermead ” is believed to be a mistake for ‘‘ Kinrade.”’ A variant of ‘‘ T’eh mysh 
ny biljyn reurey ”’ (slightly altered) is printed in Manx National Music, p. 86, to a 
corruption of the title, ‘‘ Mish ta’n Billey roauyr,” translated as “I am the fruitfult 
tree.” It is possible that there has been some confusion between the carval above 
and another by William Kinrade—the “ Carval on the Revenge on Sinners ’—in 
the same metre, printed in Moore, p. 40, the nineteenth verse of which begins “‘ She 
mish yn billey feeney ”’ (‘I am the [true] vine ”’). 

The tune is of the “‘ Cupid’s Garden ”’ type, and to fit the metre one section (prob- 
ably the second) should repeat, though the repeat-marks are not inserted in the MS. 


—A. G. G, 

* About the year 1870, this carval (with forty-five verses and with the same note as to 
authority, etc.) was printed at the end of an amusing dialogue in Manx, between Mannanan Beg, 
King of Man, and an old Manx woman. The pamphlet, which is very rare, also contains an 


English poem with a Manx (Maughold) setting called ‘‘ Yn Kione Vrash ”’ (‘‘ The Brass Head ’’), 
a version of Friar Bacon’s well-known tale transferred to a Manx family, Christian of Lewaigue. 


—C. 1. P. 
+ Roauyr”’ really means “ fat.’’—C. I. P. 
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go. JERREY YN THEIHLL. 


(Tue END oF THE WoRLD.) 


SunG By HENRY CLAGUE,* BALLANORRIS. 


- 


* A variant form following a version sung by Henry Clague, and presumably obtained also 
from him. H. Clague’s first version is printed (almost as noted) by Gill, among the Songs and 
Ballads of Manx National Music, p. 3.—-A. G. G. 


CARVAL ER TOSHIAGHT AS JERREY YN THEIHLL. 


(CARVAL ON THE BEGINNING AND END OF THE WORLD.) 


Verses From Capt. Curistian’s MS. Text. Capt. CHRISTIAN’s TRANSLATION. 
1. Chaarjyn as braaraghyn graihagh 1. My friends and loving brethren, 
My nee shiu ghoaill my choyrle, If you’l take my advise, 
Gow shiu kiarail jeh nyn anmeenyn Be careful how you treat your souls, 
Jean shiu bea vie leeideil. By leading a good life. 
* * ® * * * * * + * * * 
16. Yn faarkey dowin nee livrey veih, 16. The deep sea will deliver up, 
Ny merru neesht ta ayn, The dead that in it is ; 
Nee ad cheet stiagh yn laa-mooar shoh, They will come in on that great day, 
Ga v’ad eeit eck yeastyn. Though they be ett by fish. 
17. Nagh yindysagh, my vraaraghyn, 17. How wonderful is this brethren, 
Nagh mooar yn mirril shoh, Great wonders to survive, 
Yn joan oc shoh va skeaylt dy Ihean, The dust that’s scatter’d far and wide, 
Cheet dy ve deiney bio. Come to be men alive. 
* * * * * * * * 


(Thirty-nine verses). 


This carval—an exhortation to repentance, and warning of judgment to come— 
is stated to have been “ copied from an old MS. of 1779, belonging to the Manks 
Society.”” I have quoted, from Capt. Christian’s MS., the carval and his metrical 
translation, which matches folk-verse with folk-verse in a way which gives the 
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English reader a good idea of the Manx original, in its homely simplicity. See Moore » 
Manx Carols for twenty-five verses of the text, together with an English version, in 
which “ fish ’’ are not mentioned. The above carval-tune and carval have been here 
brought together, but as I do not feel certain that they belong to each other, I have 
not attached a verse to the tune. Both, however, are of interest, particularly the 
tune, which is of a more rambling character than most carval-tunes I have seen, and 
has a strong Welsh flavour. It is reminiscent of the old Welsh tune ‘ Susanna,” 
and has the same kind of figure of short repeated phrases after the second double-bar. 
See the Welsh Folk-Song Journal, Vol. ii, pp. 174-6, where I have made the suggestion 
that the Welsh “ Susanna ” (of which three variants are there given) may be a tra- 
ditional form of the ‘“ excellent new tune ” of “ The Constancy of Susanna ’”’ in the 
Roxburghe Collection (‘‘ There dwelt a man in Babylon ’’)—a ballad of which a snatch 
is sung in Twelfth Night.—A. G. G. 


91.—LHIG DOOIN ARD-VOYLLEY CHOYRT DA’N CHIARN. 
[ER EAN BASHTEY.] 


(Let us HicH PRAISE GIvE TO THE LorD [on JOHN THE Baptist].) 


FIRST VERSION. 


SuNG BY — CALEY, SULBY. 
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(1. Lhig dooin ard  voyl - ley choyrt da’n Chiarn, Yn - ley 
lon 
niar - tal Jee, Gloyr moyl-ley booise, booise moyl - ley  gloyr, 
=== 
Da Yee - sey  Creest Mac Yee.) 
SECOND VERSION. 
|| 


TRANSLATION. 
(Verse from Carvalyn Gailckagh, p. 76, under Tune, First Version). 


Let us high praise give to the Lord, 

The almighty God ; 

Glory, praise, thanks—thanks, praise, glory— 
To Jesus Christ, the Son of God. 

“ Er Ean-Bashtee, etc.,”’ is Capt. Christian’s name for this carval. For a text of 
seventeen verses see Moore’s Carvalyn Gailckagh, p. 76. The principal subject of the 
carval is John the Baptist, but some of the Parables are introduced in the latter part. 
The fourth verse, with its quaint English rendering by Robert Christian of Cleveland, 
Ohio, runs, in Moore : 

4. She choamrit lesh clooie camel ve 
As cryss liare mysh y vean 
E veaghey locust as mill feie 
Lheid as nagh row cadgyn. 


4. (His clothing was of camels’ hair, 
And a leathern girdle he did wear ; 
His meat was locusts and wild honey— 
Uncommon food that cost no money.) 


I do not know whether the Robert Christian of Cleveland, who supplied Mr. Moore 
with English translations, was related to Capt. R. E. Christian or not. Captain 
Christian also translated this (John the Baptist) carval, but in the same metre as the 
original. His versification accompanies the copy of the carval in his MS. The Manx 
tune, in its three versions, may be derived from the minor tune to which ‘“‘ Whilst 
Shepherds watched’ is attached in Davies Gilbert’s Christmas Carols, and which 
Gilbert states was a psalm-tune.—A. G. G. 


The above tune (versions Nos. 1 and 2) is like many Danish ballad-airs. It is also 
like the tune used in Hessen and N. Germany for the German version of the ‘“‘ Lord 
Ronald” ballad. (Journal, Vol. v, p. 120, “ Die Schlangenkéchin”’). Norse folk 
may have imported it. See the note to “O Ven aeg,” in Part iii of this collection, 


on possible Norse influences.—L. E. B. 
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THIRD VERSION. 
SuNG BY CAIN, DESERT, BALDWIN. 


92.—_AAREY YACOB. 


(Jacos’s LADDER.) 


N.8.—Possibly sung: 


This is an old hymn of the revival type, ““ Old Jacob, when tired and weary one 
day,” translated from the English ‘‘ Jacob’s Ladder,” see Bramley and Stainer’s 
Christmas Carols ; though the Manx version has extra verses, extending beyond the 
usual English copy. Dr. Clague noted three tunes, one of which was a variant of 
Bramley and Stainer’s tune, and another a tune evidently dating from about the 
same Methodist revival period. A second variant of the Bramley and Stainer tune 
(which is not a folk-air) was noted by Dr. Clague to a hymn or carol beginning “‘ Come, 
friends and relations’’; this form of the tune resembles an old-fashioned march, 
thus suggesting a derivation of the usual “ Jacob’s Ladder ’’ from some old marching 
air. The tune here printed will not fit the Manx words (see Moore’s Manx Carols, 
for a text of 11 verses) unless the second and fourth crotchets of the bar are split to 
accommodate the extra syllables. It is possible that it belongs to another Manx 
version of the story, as there were carvals upon all the most famous Bible characters. 
In any case it seems to be a ballad-air, of the type associated with ‘‘ Died of Love,” 
etc.—A. G. G. 


The air is like many Scottish ballad-tunes.—L. E. B. 


a 
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FIVE UN-NAMED CARVAL-TUNES. 


93-—‘‘ THE FIRST CARVAL THAT I [i.e, DR. CLAGUE|} LEARNT.” 


DORIAN. SUNG BY THOMAS COWELL, MAROWN. 
63 


94.—CARVAL-TUNE {MY TRUE LOVE ONCE HE COURTED ME.) 
SuNG By THOMAAS COWELL. 


e) 


The Carval-tune No. 94, which one need not hesitate to name by its secular title, 
is a good illustration of a ballad-air adapted for some unknown carval, or carvals— 
for no doubt many of the tunes did service for more than one set of words.—A. G. G. 


95.—CARVAL-TUNE. 


SuNG BY ToM CAIN, 
DORIAN. BROTHER OF “‘ PHILLIE THE DESERT.” 


T y 
7 
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96.—CARVAL-TUNE. 


_(40LIAN] SuNG By BLIND Cain, DouG_as, 
$— 
DG 
— 4 T 4 


I have met with no carval in this triplet measure, which recalls various ballad- 
tunes popular in the eighteenth century (such as “ Grim King of the Ghosts,” = 
“ Despairing beside a clear Stream,’’=‘‘ Can Love be controlled by Advice,” etc.), 
some forms of traditional airs sung to ‘‘ Spanish Ladies ” and “ Henry Martin,” and 
certain Welsh hymn-tunes. By slurring some of the crotchets in the first strain it 
might be sung to carvals in “long metre’ (8.8.8.8)—which is quite usual among 
them—but two verses would be required for completing the tune. Moreover, carvals 
are generally composed (though in rather irregular fashion) in short, common (or 
“ballad ’’) metre, long metre, 7.6.7.6 and 10.10.10.10 metre.—A. G. G. 


Cf. the above tune with the “ Song of the Water-Kelpie” in Journal 28, Part I 
of this Manx collection ; and see the notes attached, p. 104. See also ‘‘ Bold Reynard 
the Fox,’’ (Sussex Songs) ; and “ By the Side of a Country Kirk Wall,” (Hogg’s 
Jacobite Relics). “ Grim King of the Ghosts —probably the original of the many 
variants mentioned above*—was a favourite air indicated for broadside ballads of 
the seventeenth century ; one being entitled “‘ The Father’s wholesome Admonition.” 
It was also used for songs of rejoicing on the occasion of the “ glorious Coronation ” 
of William and Mary, in 1689 ; one song being called ‘‘ The Protestant’s Joy ’’ and 
another “‘ The Subjects’ Satisfaction.” —L. E. B. 


* The tune “ My Name is Old Hewson the Cobbler ”’ seems a shortened and perhaps older form 
of ‘Grim King, etc.”” Hewson, originally a cobbler, was one of Charles I’s judges and signed his 
death-warrant. He was the subject of many abusive songs ; the above-named air, belonging to 
one of these, was used in the ballad operas The Jovial Crew and The Grub Street Opera, both printed 
in 1731. (See Chappell’s Pop. Music).—L. E. B. 
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97-—CARVAL-TUNE. 


Sunc By BLIND Carn, DovuGtas. 


_ Cf. “ Kerree Wooar,” etc., Journal No. 28, Manx Coll., Part I, and the additional 
note on that tune, p. 219 of this Journal.—A. G. G. 


This tune should probably have the key-signature of E major, with the D made 
natural throughout. It then appears as a Mixolydian air of a favourite Irish type. 
—L. E. B. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THE following publication has been received, and deserves especial notice :— 


Last Leaves of Traditional Ballads and Ballad Airs, collected in Aberdeenshire by the 
late GAvIN GReEIG. Edited, with an Introductory Essay, Collations, and 
Notes, by ALEXANDER KEITH. (Large 4to, xliv + 320 pp. ABERDEEN : 
THE BucHAN CLus, Crown Mansions, Union Street. 1925. Price {1 Is. gd. 


post free. To be had through Dr. Tocher, the Buchan Club, Aberdeen, or 


Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son, Strand House, Portugal Street, London*). 


In the year 1914 there passed away Gavin Greig, the finest collector of her tradi- 
tional ballads and songs that Scotland has produced. Greig, a member of the Folk- 
Song Society, had been collecting actively in Aberdeenshire for ten years, or more, 
before the formation of our Society in 1898. His close friend, the Rev. J. B. Duncan, 
was in later years his able fellow-worker, and to him fell the sad task of writing’ the 
obituary appreciation of Greig in the nineteenth number of our Journal. 

Three years later Duncan died, and a notice in the twenty-first Journal briefly 
touches on the admirable service done to their country by these gifted, modest and 
lovable scholars. 

A great mass of faithfully-recorded traditional matter, noted almost exclusively 
in Aberdeenshire—his native county—was handed to the Aberdeen University, in 
accordance with Greig’s wish. This MS. collection consists of some 3,050 texts 
(2,500 collected by Greig and the rest by his friend) and 3,100 tunes (2,300 noted by 
Greig and the remainder by Duncan). From these the two friends had made a 
selection of narrative ballads, with their tunes and variants, which was to have 
formed the first volume of a series edited by themselves. In the year 1923, some 
members of the Buchan Club in Aberdeen and other old friends of the collaborators 
formed a scheme for publishing the selection as intended ; and Mr. Alexander Keith 
generously consented to devote his time and scholarship to preparing and editing 
the volume. Mr. Keith’s own knowledge of ballad literature, traditional verse and 
music is wide,t and he has throughout had the active support of Mr. William Walker, 
Professor Child’s valued correspondent, an important contributor to his great 
work on Ballads and the owner of a large library always at Mr. Keith’s disposal. 

Recently, the Buchan Club has placed in the hands of subscribers, numbering 
some hundreds, this book of traditional narrative ballads dedicated “ to the Memory 


* The book, originally issued by subscription, is now obtainable by non-subscribers. 
+ Mr. Keith is author of Burns and Folk-Song, Mine Honourable Friends, and many essays on 
literary matters. 
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of Gavin Greig.” It may be said, at once, that the volume is in many respects the 
most important work that we possess on our British ballads and ballad-tunes. Few 
ballad-collectors in the past have been qualified to note both texts and music 
accurately ; few—even if so qualified—have been equally interested in both. And 
the habit of “ emending”’ and “ improving ”’ traditional matter was so general 
amongst well-meaning collectors and editors—up to the “ eighties,’’ or thereabouts, 
of last century—that until we come to Greig’s records we cannot be sure that we are 
in touch with the genuine Scottish “ homespun.”’ Literary conventions and mis- 
chievous assertions concerning the origin and nature of the traditional ballad have 
been handed down, from the time of Percy till now, for authors on the Ballad and 
its History to repeat unquestioningly. For this reason we owe Mr. Keith a debt of 
gratitude for the profoundly interesting essay which precedes the ballads themselves. 
To begin with, he tells us that the habit of ballad-singing in Aberdeenshire goes back 
to very early times, and is referred to by John Barbour, Archdeacon of Aberdeen 
in the fourteenth century. He reminds us that Prof. Child allots the place of honour 
to that county; the “A” or prime texts of gt out of the 305 ballads in his book 
being Aberdeenshire versions. He has much to tell us of Mrs. Brown, the famous 
trarfsmitter of ballads to Sir Walter Scott and Jamieson, who was born in 1747 of 
Aberdeenshire parents and learned her ballads from her mother, aunt and a family 
servant, also of that county. Many other well-known transmitters of ballads from 
this part of Scotland are mentioned, but foremost amongst them, Peter Buchan. 
And here Mr. Keith throws new light upon the question of Buchan’s supposed ballad- 
forgeries. The striking fact emerges: that certain ballads noted by Greig from 
singers, or reciters, to whom they were transmitted orally through forebears be- 
longing to Peter Buchan’s part of the country, have various characteristics peculiar 
to his versions ; which characteristics have been set down by Buchan's critics as in- 
ventions and interpolations of his own. 

Mr. Keith puts it well when he says :—*‘‘ Derogatory criticism of Peter Buchan has 
flourished only among those unacquainted with the deviations of tradition ; the 
experience and judgment of the collector in touch with the people are staunchly in 
Buchan’s favour.’ And again :—‘ It is a nice paradox that the general and com- 
parative mediocrity of Buchan’s versions should, among those unversed in direct 
collecting from tradition, have been esteemed a reason for suspicion, when experienced 
collectors are aware that the mediocrity is a very strong indication that they are 
genuine.”"* In fact Buchan—whose book, Ancient Ballads and Songs of the North 
of Scotland, published in 1828, was not edited by himself (the material being selected, 
prepared and edited by Sharpe and Laing, and approved by Jamieson)—appears to 
have tampered considerably less with his traditional stuff than did Scott, Jamieson 


* Non-collecting ballad-editors, Child amongst them, are frequently unable to distinguish the 
genuine traditional idiom from the literary, modern accretion. 
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and other contemporaries with theirs. But the ‘‘ embellishing” of rustic things 
was so much the fashion in those days that Buchan’s methods would hardly meet 
with unqualified approval from the best collectors of our present time. That 
Gruntvig, “ prince of ballad-editors,’’ most vigorously championed the maligned 
Peter is significant, however. To come to the ballads themselves* : We are at once 
struck by the high quality and completeness of the texts compared with those com- 
monly noted from traditional singers in S. Britain, Ireland or America. The ex- 
planation of this is simple when we consider the excellent education which is the 
birthright of every Scot, however poor his condition. In Aberdeenshire, as in the 
Lowlands, the people are intelligent, singularly musical (a large proportion of the 
country folk fiddle and play well on other instruments, besides singing), and are 
proud of preserving their particular family version of a ballad or song. They can 
detach a tune from its words and analyse it in a way seldom met with amongst the 
same class of traditional singers in other parts of Britain. For the body of the work, 
Mr. Keith has chosen the most complete texts available in Greig’s MSS. ; adding 
text-variants or “ collations ’ from the MSS. under a separate heading. He com- 
pares them with Child’s versions and those in other publications, points out which 
amongst them are known in their Danish form, and is very entertaining on the 
subject of ballad-commonplaces. 

The metre of narrative ballads sets certain obvious limits to ballad-music and is 
responsible for a certain stiffness and lack of variety in the tunes. These Aberdeen- 
shire airs, however, have a bold range, strength and beauty of their own, if lacking 
the fine curves and poetical individuality of Scottish songs in more varying measures. 
It must be left for readers of Greig’s book to discover and compare such texts and 
tunes as are common to traditional singers elsewhere. One point, however, is worth 
mentioning : Notwithstanding the gapped scale on which many are based, the 
Aberdeenshire ballad-airs are essentially Lowland, and not Gaelic, in character. 
This is interesting, as the narrative ballads taken down in America by Mr. Cecil 
Sharp (English Folk Songs from the Southern Appalachians, 1917) are in many cases 
wedded to Gaelic airs of the best-known popular kind, such as “‘ Ghruachan Dhonn,”’ 
“An t-Eilean Muileach,” “Mo Run Geal Dileas,”’ ‘“‘ Och nan och,’’ “ Farewell to 
Fiunary,” etc., etc., although familiar Lowland Scottish song-tunes also figure in his 
collection.t 


* Of these there are 109 texts, not counting variants ; and 250 tunes, of which about roo are 
distinct. 

+ A very large proportion of these Appalachian tunes are Scottish-Gaelic. It is significant 
that, as noted by Mr. Sharp, they present precisely those peculiarities of tonality and other 
definite characteristics that are found in the same airs noted by the present writer (some eleven 
years earlier, and onwards) from unsophisticated singers of the Western Highlands and Isles ; 
peculiarities markedly absent from the majority of published versions. In the Appalachian songs— 
owing to the great difference of accents in the languages—some violence has been done occasionally 
to the Gaelic tunes and the English words, in order to fit them to one another. 
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Besides General Indexes, the editor has supplied an Index of the Contributors to 
the Greig Collection, with Biographical Notes ; a Bibliography of the most important 
Aberdeenshire Ballad MSS. and their present ownership ; a List of Books and MSS. 
with reference to the Ballads and Airs in the Greig volume ; and an excellent Glossary. 
All these add to the permanent value of this interesting book, on the production of 
which Mr. Keith and his supporters are most heartily to be congratulated. 


L. E. Broapwoop. 


. 


Folk Songs of French Canada. Collected and Edited by MArtus BARBEAU and 
Epwarp Sapir, of the Canadian National Museum. (4to., xxii + 216 pp. 
New Haven, Yale University Press ; and London, Humphrey Milford, Oxford 
University Press. 1925. Price 18s. 6d. net). 


This is an attractive selection of forty-one ballads and songs with their tunes, from 
a collection of over 5,000 records made in French Canada and New England by the 
editors and a few collaborators. The texts, which are furnished with metrical trans- 
lations in the style of the old French originals, have remained practically unchanged 
since the songs were imported by French immigrants before 1680. The tunes—noted 
chiefly with phonograph—bear the stamp of genuine traditional music. Valuable 
introductions with historical notes, references to all available French Collections, etc., 
and elaborate analysis of the verse-structure (comparing it with the old French 
versification-patterns of medieval times) accompany each song. Amongst the 
ballads we find several of which variants are known not only in the British Isles and 
Scandinavia but throughout Europe. These French texts are remarkable for poetical 
grace of expression and fine dramatic construction. Where the old themes treat of 
self-sacrificing loyalty and devotion, or of death being chosen in lieu of life with 
dishonour, etc., the simple dignity and vividness of the narrative raise the verse very 
high above the level of most traditional poetry. The collection from which these 
songs have been chosen has been classified, annotated and deposited in the National 
Museum of Canada at Ottowa. We look forward to further publications from the 
same source. 


L. E. Broapwoop. 
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ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1924. 


(1). The Committee of the Folk-Song Society are pleased to be able to report 
another successful year of work. Lectures have been given by Dr. Vaughan Williams, 
Mr. A. Martin Freeman, Mr. A. A. Pearson, Miss Lydia John, Mr. Iolo Williams, 
Madame Henri Verbrugghen. Mr. E. T. Moeran’s Composition Lonely Waters— 
Idyll for small orchestra, is based on a tune from Norfolk. 


(2). Several new members joined during 1924, bringing the total number to 230. 
It is satisfactory that every year shows a steady growth in the number of Public and 
University Libraries on our subscription lists. This demonstrates, in a very prac- 


tical way, that the permanent value of our Society’s publications is increasingly 
recognised. 


(3). Members have already received Journal No. 28 in respect of their subscription 
for 1924. It has met with approval and is of especial importance since it helps to 
preserve a language and traditions which are in danger of becoming extinct. Journal 
No. 29 will consist of the second part of the Clague Collection of Manx Songs, to be 
issued for the year 1925. The most grateful thanks of the Society are due to Miss 


Broadwood and Miss Gilchrist for the time and thought they have expended on the 
editing of these Journals. 


(4). Mr. Percy Grainger has kindly sent the Society several Gramophone Records, 
containing nine songs, Bold William Taylor, Sprig of Thyme, Died for Love, Brigg 
Fair, The White Hare, Lord Bateman, Worcester City, Creeping Jane, and The Murder 
of Maria Martin. These were recorded from the singing of Mr. Joseph Taylor. 
Four of them, numbers 1, 3, 5 and 6, will be found in Journal, Vol. iii, No. 12, where 
will be found also a description of the singer. Variants of the other songs occur 


elsewhere in our Journals. These records are published by the Gramophone 
Company. 


(5). In accordance with Rule VI, the following Members of the Committee retire 
from office, but being eligible.for re-election are ready to act for a further period :— 


Walter Ford, Esq., A. M. Freeman, Esq., Frederick Keel, Esq., E. J. Moeran, Esq., 
the Rev. E. A. White. 
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(6). Mr. W. H. Stentiford who for so long has audited the accounts was obliged 
by pressure of business to resign. We owe him a debt of gratitude for his services 
during so many years. This year the accounts have been audited by Messrs. Cash, 
Stone and Co., Chartered Accountants, go, Cannon Street, E.C. 4, to whom the 
Society’s best thanks are due. 


(7). The Society also gratefully acknowledges the receipt of the following pub- 
lications :— 


Budkavlen Medderlanden. 

Schweizerisches Archiv fiir Volkskunde. 

Journal of the Irish Folk Song Society, Vol. xxi. 
Journal of the Welsh Folk-Song Society. 
Publications of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 


Signed on behalf of the Committee, 
E. A. WHITE. 


November 14th, 1925. 
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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 1925, 


THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Folk-Song Society was held at 19, Berners 
Street, London, at 8.30 p.m., on Tuesday, December 15th, 1925. Dr. R. Vaughan 
Williams was in the chair. 


The Minutes of the last Annual Meeting were read and confirmed. 


The Annual Report, together with the Accounts and Auditors’ Report were read 
and adopted. Arising out of the Report, Miss Broadwood announced that so much 
material had been added to the Isle of Man traditional songs that it would be neces- 
sary to divide it between two Journals, i.e. No. 29 and No. 30; the latter number 
to complete the Clague Collection, issued in three parts. 


The retiring members of the Committee—Messrs. Walter Ford, A. M. Freeman, 
Frederick Keel, E. J. Moeran and the Rev. E. C. White—were unanimously re- 
elected, on the motion of Dr. Vaughan Williams, seconded by Lady Gomme. 


A cordial vote of thanks was unanimously passed to Messrs. Cash, Stone and Co 
for their services in auditing the Society’s accounts for 1925. 


On the motion of Mr. F. Keel, seconded by the Rev. E. C. White, it was decided 
to appoint Messrs. Cash, Stone and Co. as honorary auditors for the ensuing year. 


One new member was elected. 


The meeting terminated with a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 
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